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MODULE GOAL AND OBJECTIVE 

This BOduXe iB aioed at people^be they career counaelors, per- 
sonnel workers , or equil opportunity of fleers— who have the responsi- 
bility Of providing career development services to adults employed in 
business/industrial settings. The goal of the module is to give 
participants the background knowledge and skills training that will 
enable them to design and implement such programs. The module re- 
quires two days to complete. 

More specifically, upon successful completion of the module, 
participants will be able to: 

1. Apply concepts of adult career development to the problems 
of clients. After being introduced to six different approaches to " 
adult career development, the participant is asked to indicate on a 
Vignette Rating Form which two (of six) such issues are most obviously 
manifested in each of nine vignettes of adult problems. Attainment 

of this Objective requires 75 percent agreement between the partici- 
pant's Judgments and the sample form. 

2. Demonstrate a basic skill in organizational needs assessment. 
Attainment of this objective requires developing an organizational 
needs assessment plan that incorporates data on individuals in an 
organization, organizational decision makers, and the organizational 
climate using the four part model described in the module. 

3. Specify the componeats of a preliminary plan for a career 
developoent program in a business/industrial setting. Attainment of 
this objective requires presenting the plan, along with a short 
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"pitch" to eieil the plto, t < a maxuigemnt council ctneprisiag other 
P»rticipant8. -Hie effectiveness of the plan and the "pitch" will be 
detemined by the management council's decision to fund or not to 
fund the prograa. That decision will be based on the folloving cri- 
teria: feasibility Of the program; extent to which it la Integrated 
with other organizational programs; pro^-am balance between organi- 
sational and individual needs; and potential employee and management 
receptivity to the program. 

^. Design a preliainary program evaluation plan that incor- 
porates critical evaluation components. Attainment of thie objective 
requires completing a program evaluation form detailing the ten 
evaluation steps indicated in the module.' 
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First Pay Sohedulc 
{ Module Goal and Objoctives 
iBtroduotion 
Pre.^seBBment Activity 

Objective I 

View videotape or read 
Lecturette oi' read theories 
Coiaplete vignette asBessment form 

Objective II 

Introductory activity 
Study lecturette on iKviel 
Assessment activity 



Total 320 min. 

Second Day Schedule 

Objective III 

Lecturette and read about programs 1*5 min, 

Lecturette on program design steps 60 min. 

Ccanplete program planning worksheet 60 min. 
Objective IV 

Review program evaluation requirCTienta 30 min. 

Caarplete form 20 min. 

Read program data categories 30 min. 

Goal Attairment Scaling 60 min. 

SuBoaary and Evaluation 60 min. 

Total 365 min. 



10 min. 
15 min. 
k5 min. 

30 min. 
70 min. 
20 min. 

20 min. 
k3 min. 
1»5 fflin. 
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PRE-ASSESSMEST ACTIVITY - GOAL AVUmmST SCAItlSG 

BEraE BBOIHNIHO THE IKJDULE ACTIVITIES AHD USARSHRCS, 
TAKE 20 MINUTES AND COMPLETE THE GUIDE TO OPALS ON THE 
POLLOWIHG PACES. AFTER YOU GO THROlKSfi THE GUIDE YOU WILL 
BE SISWAHIZIKO YOUR DATA OR A FORM LIKE THE ONE ON THE 
NEXT PAGE. THE DATA YOU PIK)VIDE WILL BE THE BASIS R)R 
AH ACTIVITY IN OBJECTIVE k "PERPOISi! A BASIC SKILL IN 
PROGRAM EVALUATION." 



This technique and the folXoving guide is based on the Goal Attfiinment Scaling Technique. Further 
information concerning scale construction, uses, reliability and validity can be obtained froei 
Technical Assistance for Program Evaluation, 6lU S. Grant Street, Suite 203, Minneapolis, Minn., 55^0k, 
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GOAL ATTAIRMEST SCALIRQ 





Goal #1 


Goftl #2 


Oo&l #3 


OOAl ik 


Much lee 8 than 
the exacted 
level of outcome 










Somevhat leas 
than the expected 
level of outcome 










IBxpected 
level of 
out erase 




• 






Sdi^vhat more 
than the expected 
level of outcome 










Much more than 
; the expected 
level of outcome 
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GUIDE TO GOALS 




FOR THOSE WHO ARE COHCBINED ABOUT ESTABLISHUKJ CAREER DBVELOEIffiNT raOCffiAMs 'lN OBQANIZATIOHS , 
CERTAIN SKILLS & K»X;WLEDQE MIGHT BE HELPFUL. TIEgBE MIGHT INCLUDE «K!K)MLEDOE OF ADULT CAREER DEVELOP- 
IffiST," "ASS^ING CAREER HEEK OF ADULTS," "KNOWLEDGE OF KlOGRAI© FOR AKILIS," "EVALUATIKJ CAREHl PRO- 
(HIAMB." 

IN THE BOX ABOVE, PLEASE LIST YOUR MAJOR GOALS. THESE GOALS MAY OR MAY NOT BE OH THE LIST ABOVE, 
TOY NOT TO USE MORE THAN SIX WORDS TO LIST ANY ONE OF YOUR GOALS. 

1. BE REALISTIC. PICK GOALS IHAT REikLLY CAN ATTAINED AND mT YOU WAIPT TO 
ATTAIN, {for EXAMPLE — DO NOT PICK AS A GOAL ACTUAL IMPLsisHTATION OF A 
FULL-BIOWN PROGRAM BKIAUSE THAT TAKES TIME, MONEY, & KIK)WLH)GE). 

2. IRY HARD TO THINK OF AT LEAST 3 GOALS. 



After you have written in your career goals, go on to the next page 



m^^m^^ FORECAST WHAT YOU THIH K WILL HAPPEN BY TSE ESP OF IHIS WDRKBHOP WITH REGARD TO BACH 
OF YOUR MEASURES. OF COURSE, YOU CANNOT KNOW FOR 81®E HOW WELL YOU WILL BE DOING, BUT GIVE THE 
BEST ESTIMATE YOU CAN. FOR EXAMPLE, IF YOUR GOAL IS "PROCfflAM EVALUATION," YOm PREDICTION TOR YOUR 
PROCaiESS AT TSE TIME OF COMPLETION OF THIS W)RKBHOP MIGHT BE "I CAN IDENnFY THREE DIFFERENT 
EVALUATION TECHNIQUE TO STUDY FURimR." TRY TO STATE OBESE OUTCOMES IN SP^IFI C. MEASURABLE , 
POKCRETE AND CLEAR TBW5 80 THEY CAN EASILY BE EVALUATED AT A UTER DATE. 



After you have thoiight \ip a oeaaure for each goal, go on to the next page and use your 
measure to help fill In the blanks. 
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UKAT YOU EX- 
PECT PDR YOUR 
am RESULTS 

mm ccaiPLE- 

TIOI! OF HE^ 
WORKSHOP. 



P |USE 0»LY OHE 
R 

E IMEASURE FOR 
0 
Z 

c 

T 



E/ICH QOAL 



♦ 



i 



BE PRACTICAL t 
OSLY WRITE 



YOU REALLY 



rams Ywj 

CAR DO. 



P 
R 

E 
D 
I 
C 
T 



OXVE YOUR BEST 
E8TZ1IATE OF WHAT 
YOU EXP^ TO BE 
ABLE TO DO BY THE 
Tim YOU FIHI6H 



lie in the box. 



USE HUMHSRS 

HI YOUR 
MEASURE IF 
YOU CAR. 



t 



P 
R 
B 
D 
I 
C 
T 



t 



m REALISTIC ABOUT: 

1. WHAT YOU CAR ACCOMPLISH. FOR EXA»ff»LE, DOH»T EXPECT TO PUT TOGETHER A FULL-BLOWH PRO(aiAM 
THE MINUTE YOU WALK OUT OF ISIS WCSIKHHOP. 

2. THE AMOUNT OF TIME ANB ENERGY THAT YOU WILL DEVOTE TO EACH OP YOUR MAJOR CONCERNS. 

3. WHAT HAVE BEEN YOUR LEARNIIK} EXPERIENCES IN THE PAST. 



After you have con^jleted filling in the box in the center of the page go on to the next page. 
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] BY THIS TIMB YOU SHWJU) HAVE AUIEADY HRITTEN DOWH WHAT YOU TBJM IS USE W36T LIKELY RESULT 

^ FOR EACH OF YOlfi^ GOAI£ UPON COMPLETIOH OF THIS VTORKSHOP. HOWEVER, IT IS POSSIBLE TO DO MUCH 
: BETTER THAN EXPECTED ON SOm OF YOUR GOALS. 

IN THE NEXT BOXES, USE THE SAME REAL-LUE MEASURES YOU USED TO PREDICT YOUR EXPECTED RESULTS. 

ONLY THIS TIME, WRITE IN WHAT THE SPECIFIC R^ULTS ITOULD BE IF YOU DID MCT BETT ER THAN YOU NOW 

EXPECT. SHOW gPiXJIFIGALLY HOW YOU W)ULD BE DOINfl SOMBTHIJKJ DIFFERENT. USE NUMBERS IF YOU CAN. 

FOR EXAMPLE, IF YOU EXPBgTSD TO "Km^g ONLY THREE DIFFERENT EVALUATION MEASURES" DOING MUCH BETTER 

MIGHT BE "SKILL IN ONE MEASURE." 



IfiJCH BETTER 

EXPECTED 
RESULTS 



sqmethieb ssnmm are opmnsTic add ph»ple do mcB vasm mm ^ orioi«u.i hpecih,. nt 
^ '>omi ^ fm^ ^mt mi BAHE ^UFB mpBoms Yoo vem Bmm. tor each doal pot » your 

ESTIMA^ OF WHAT TBB RESULTS WOUU> BE IF YOU DID «,CH »<a8= V«n .vp^^ BACH I£m TOR 

EACH GOAL SHOULD SAY SOMBTHIHO DlfTERENT. 




NEXT. USE THE BOXES BEU)W. USE YOUR SAKE REAL-LIPE MEASURE PILL IH TO LAST 1^ LE^^ TOR 
KACH OF YOUR GOAI^. ISE MST 1^ ARE CALI^ " SOHEWHAT UBS TBiJI ElPHn^n AHD " SQHewUT BETI^ 

mH^KT^" RE8UL1S mT ARl TO YOUR EXPECT LEVEL OF R^IB. BUT ARE A LITTU5 LESS OR A 

LITTLE BEmR THAN ISE EXPECTED LEVEL. 



SOMEWHAT 

LESS 

THAN 

EXPECTED 



III 



3(»fEWHAT 








!niAN 




EXPECTED 







BEXT, FOR EACH OF YOUR OQAIfi PLEASE HAKE A NARK (•) AT OTE LEVEL 5HAT SHO«B HOW WELL YOU 
ARE HOW WITH REGARD TO YOm GOALS. 



V 



THIS MARK WILL HELP SHOW WHSIE YOU STARTED WITH YOUR GOALS AND WHETHER OR NOT YOU 
IMPROVE IN THE FUTURE. 



TAKE A LOOK AT THE EXAMPLE ON TBE NEXT PA(ffi TO SEE IF YOUR GUIDE TO GOALS IS PUT TOCETHER 
IH ABOUT THE SAME WAY AS THE SAMPLE - OF COUI^E YOUR ACTUAL QQAIfi WILL PROBABLY B& DIFFERENT 
WAN THE ONE IN THE SAMPLE. 
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SAMPLE OUIBE 10 GOALS 
GOAL AITAIRMISIT SCALUTO 



Ifuoh less than 
the expected 
level of out cose 



Sooei^at less 
than the expected 
level of outcoB^ 



Expected 
level of 

OIXtOOIMI 



SoD^t^at more 
tb«n the expected 
level of outcoBMs 



Much more then 
the expected 
level of outcome 



GOAL #1 

Learn About Heeds 
Ascieas&cnt Techniques 



I expect to learn 

about 0 needs asseesa^nt 

techniques 



Goal #2 



I expect to learn about 
and be able to describe 
1 needs assessment 
technique 



I will learn about and be 
able to describe 2 needs 
assessment techniques 



I will be able to design a 
needs assessment procedure 
for ay setting/clientele 

I will be able to design, 
implement, collect data 
and analyze data using 2 
needs aesessment techniques, 



Go&l if3 



Goal 0k 
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PIHALLY, COMPLETE THE GOAL ATEAI^fEHT SCALE FORM ON THE HEXT PAGE SUWIARIZIBO ALL OP ME 
IHPORMATIOH YOU HAVE PUT KXSETHER IB THIS GUIDE TO GOALS. GIVE THE CARBOH COPY TO YOUR WORKSK)F 
LEADER. 
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GOAL AOTATHi^iT SCALBRS 






Goal #1 


Goal 02 


I Goal #3 






Ibieh lesB than 
vae erpected 
level of outooeie 










j- 

1 

1 
1 


Sca^vhat less 
wian the expected 
level of outcooie 








L 


I 
1 

1 

' 1 

. 1 


Expected 
outcome 












Soiae\rtmt more 
than the expected 
level of out come 












Much more than 
the expected 
level of outCGQie 
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Goftl §X 


Goal #2 


Goal 13 


Goal §h 


' AMk%MW 4kKMM 

HUCO xosfi ^nui 
tls« expected 
^vel of outeoiie 


• 








wMrvbAt leas 
tbaii the expected 
^Lc¥el of outcooie 

j 










tmiml of 
dutcooe 




• 






Sewivhat more 
tb«D the expected 
level of outcome 










1' 

Nueb more than 

the expected 

level of outcome 











To be handed in to Workshop Coordinator 
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INTBODUCTION 



Historically, work has served a variety of economic, social, and 
psychological functions. For many people, work provides a sense of 
identity and of self-worth. It defines the personality; often, the 

f 

first thing we ask a new acquaintance is. What do you do? The kind 
of job that one ha8->or that some member of one's imnediate family has- 
determines to a large extent the neighborhood in which one lives, 
the people one knows, the recreational activities in which one engages. 

The centrality of work in the lives of most adults becomes cle^ 
in the case of people who cannot find work, who have been fired from 
their Jobs, or who have been forced to retire at an earlier age than 
they had planned. Typically, these people suffer not only financial 
hardships but also emotional difficulties. They feel unwanted, useless 
ft-ustrated; they lose their self-esteem; they become bitter and dis- 
couraged. 

Just having a Job. however, is not usually enough. People also 
want to be involved in interesting, challenging work. In the last de- 
cade or so, numerous articles and books have been written about "Job 
satisfaction" or "work satisfaction" and its correlates. For instance, 
one 15-year stud.v of aging indicated that the strongest predictor of 
longevity is work satisfaction ( Work_in_ Am^rj^, 1973, p. 77). As 
Albert Camxos says : 

without work all life goes rotten 

but when work is soulless, life stifles and dies. 
In their search for meaningful, satisfying work, large numbers of 
adults are changing Jobs. The following report is typical: 



I'm forty-five years old . . . but I'm not a happy person. 
The money doesn't mean a goddamned thing. If I could find 
something else, I'd love to get out of it. Let's say I'm a 
successful failure. I'm bored with the routine of it all. 
B&sicai:iy, it's the same routine. (Chiriboga & Thurnher. 
1975, p. 71) 

Of course, people change Jobs for other reasons besides boredom. Scane 
vorkers may find themselves rendered obsolescent by the introduction of 
new technology; the skills which helped them to make a living in the 
past are no longer sufficient to assure their economic security. The 
coal mine or the factory may close down, the small shop may go out of 
business, the academic instil:ution may be forced to cut back on faculty 
because of "financial exigency." In short, people may find themselves 
looking for new kinds of work for many reasons. Our increasingly com- 
plex society now boasts 35,000 .lob titles for 29,000 plus occupations 

Dictionary of Qccupat.-i gnal Titles (1978). No longer can one 
make a lifelong commitment t. a single Job or kind of work. 

Let us look at Just one particular group. At present, nearly 
25 million people in this nation-one-tenth of our population- are men 
between the ages of kO and 60. i^e i^O's are a period that some researchers 
have labeled "the mid- life crisis," wh.n many men begin to suffer dis- 
locations in their sense of identity. They may feel a prevailing sense 
of sadness over unfulfilled dreams (Brim, 1977). Typically, they begin 
to reassess themselves, to take stock of their lives. Often they feel 
constrained by others (Levinson, Darrow, Klein. Levinson, & McKee. 197Y). 
A recent survey by the American Management Association found that 
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the biggest career concern of "aiddle managers" was their lack of career 
flexibility. They perceived themselves as overspeciaUzed. Their 
salary increases have tapered off. their chances for promotion have 
dwindled, their future ae&aa set. Kay labels this situation "the boxed- 
in phenciaenon" and describes it in this way: 

Imagine you are a middle manager. . . . Four supervisors and 
two specialists report to you, and your total operations 
consists of 5U people. You've Just passed your fortieth 
birthday , . . [and] you will remain in your present Job for 
the next twenty years. At age 60 you will be retired with 
appropriate ceremony to enjoy your vell-earned pension. Re- 
member, you can count on doing the same thing from now until 
retirement. (Kay, 197U, p. 25) 
Most middle managers are men. But women too are subject to the 
"boxed-in phenomenon." Today women live, on the average. Ik years in a 
society where first marriage and remarriage rates are decreasing, and 
divorce and "singlehood" are increasing ( Lipman-Blumen . 1975). Many wc^en 
find themselves widowed. The result of all these trends is that more 
women are supporting themselves, often as heads of households, for longer 
periods of time, "Nearly two-thirds of working women are single, divorced, 
widowed, separated, or have husbands that make less than $7,000 per year" 
(Congressional Record, November 3. 1975). These working wonen tend to 
find themselves trapped in low-paying, tedious Jobs that cannot provide - 
them with even the modest satisfactions that middle managers derive frc^a 
their work. 

What can be done to help these adults, both men and women? One 
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aoBver ia to provide them with career develojnient services, and such ser- 
vices axe Indeed burgeoning in a variety of settings. 

As a first step it is useful to have a profile of the adult user 
of career development services . A recent study conducted by the College 
Entrance Eicamination Board and reported in Career Transitions; The De- 
mand for C ounseling surveyed about 1,000 randomOy selected adults 
through telephone interviews. Two of five of these adults were described 
as "in transition"; that is, currently undergoing a Job or career change 
or planning to do so in the future. The survey also inquired into the 
characteristics of the "in-transition" group and the kinds of career de- 
velopment services they were interested in receiving. Responses indi- 
cated that few adults relied on external sources or agencies for help 
with career transitions; most looked to their colleagues, friends, and 
family members. At the same time, most indicated a strong interest in 
receiving more formal and organized services. Most were willing to pay 
for such services, ranking the provision of clear, relevant, up-to-date 
career information as the most important such service, even more so than 
guidance, counseling, and training. 

The implications of these findings are clear. First, increased 
career development services are urgently^ needed. Second, these programs 
should give high priority to providing specific information about career 
fields. Jobs, and educational opportunities. 

In what settings should such programs be situated? The most cranmon 
settings have been schools, academic institutions, and community agencies. 
Recently, however, the workplace itself has emerged as a legitimate and 
appropriate setting for the delivery of these services. Two recent books 
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reflect this tread: Careers In Orgaplaaticais (HaU, 1976) and Career 
^imBica; Matching In diyidual and OrgaPlzatlonal Heeds (Scheln, 1978). 

To design career developoent programs, counselors need to augment 
th-lr p-es-nt training by acquiring new skills and perceptions. For 
instance, they need to recognize that adults play many roles. People 
are more than just workers; they are family members, friends, pursuers of 
leisure activities. The competent counselor must be aware of the who3e 
person. Additionally, the counselor designing such programs must be 
sensitive to the needs of minority-group and women workers. Finally, 
the counselor must consider the needs of the organization sponsoring th« 
career development program. 

This module is designed to provide training in these skill areas 
^throu^ a systematic planning process. The steps in this process will 
help individuals who are responsible for designing career development 
programs in business and industry to insure their program's effective- 
nesa and subsequent institutionalization. 




OBJECTIVE 1 
ADULT CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
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OBJECTIVE OHE 



Objective: To Kpply concepts of adult career aevelopneat to the la-ob- 
leas of clients. 

Activities: 

1. Viev videotape shewing vignettes of adult probleas, or read 
vignettes pages U2-k9. 

2. Bead deacripticms of six perspectives on adult career de- 
velopsent. (Module coordinators may choose to present a 
lecture based on the material in the text.) 

3. Review vi^ettes. 

Evaluation: Apply the concepts of adult career development presented in 
the six adult career develoioent theories, by using the 
Vignette Rating Form to indicate the two issues (out of six) 
that are most obvious Oy manifested in each vi^ette. 
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OBJECTIVE ONE 

UNDERSTANDING AND APPLYING CONCEPTS OF ADULT CAFEER DEVELGBffiNT 

What are the concerds of adults who work in busineas /industrial 
settings? What kinds of problems do they have? What types of develop- 
mental changes do they typically experience? 

A series of vignettes will give you some insight into the answers 
to these questions since they illustrate various career developnent 
issues that confront adults. These vignettes will serve as the basis for 
an activity later in the module. (Note: Those unable to view or listen 
to the tape should read the transcript on pp. Ii2-.U9). In addition, this 
section gives an overview of six perspectives on adult development which 
can help you to develop a theoretical basis for working with clients and 
to design progrario based on an undr standing of career development issues. 

Concepts of Adult Career DevelOfsnent 

Different theorists and researchers view adult career developmtnt 
frcffli different perspectives. This section summarizes six representative 
approaches that are currently receiving attention. Although their 
emphases vary, they should be regarded as complementary rather tha^-- 
mutually exclusive ways of looking at the sune topic. 

A Congruence Mode] of Vocational Development 

John Holland proposes a theory of vocational development that is 
baaed on the concept of congruence , the fit between the individual and 
the environment. According to Holland, vocational interests are an ex- 
pression of personality; moreover, "people search for environments that 




will let them exercise their skills and abilities, express their attitudes 
and problems, and take on agreeable problems and roles." Both personality 
types (as defined by particular preferences, interests, and competencies) 
and environments (including groups of occupations) can be classified 



« 

as follows: 



1. Realistic (R): Involves "the explicit, ordered, or systematic 
manipulation of objects, tools, machines, and animals." Sample occu- 
pations ore architectural draftsman, structural steelworker, maid, fish 
and game warden. 

2. Investigative (I): Involves "the observation and symbolic, 
systematic, creative investigation of physical, biological, or cultural 
phenomena." Scane occupations are economist, physicist, medical tech- 
nologist, surgeon, aeronautical engineer. 

3. Artistic (A): Involves "ambiguous, free, unsystematized activi- 
ties and competencies to create arts forms or products." Sample occupa- 
tions are drama coach, musician, entertainer, writer, designer, architec+.. 

U. Social (S): Involves "the manipulation of others to inform, 
train, develop, eure, or enlighten." Sample occupations are historian, 
counselor, physical education teacher, homemaker, clergyman. 

5. Enterprising (E): Involves "the manipulation of others to attain 
organizational or self-interest goals." Sample occupations are banker, 
lawyer, salesman, radio/TV announcer. 

6. Conventional (C): Involves "the explicit, ordered, systematic 



•Quotations in this section are from Holland, 1973. 
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mmipidation of dftt&, such as keeping records, fillBg materials , re« . 
produclQg materials, organizing written and nui&erical data according to 
a prescribed plan, operating biisiness and data proceaaing machines." 
Sample occupations are file clerk, certified public ewrcountant, tele- 
graph operator, library assistant. 

People can determine their personality type or "orientation" by 
completing The. Self-Direc ted S earch (Holland, 1970), a relatively 

r 

simple instrumen't designed to assess occupatipned and other interests; 
this personal orientation can then be matched with the specific 
occupations listed for each enrironment in The Occupations Finder 
( Holland • 1977). 

Holland's scneme provides an ecsplicit measure of the congruence 
between person and Job and hence of the degree of Job satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction that an individual may exi^rience. For example, a 
person with a "realistic" orientation who chooses engineering or farming 
as a career should be relatively satisfied with that choice, since 
both those occupations are classified as "realistic." But if that same 
person chooses law (which is classified as "enterprising") or chemistry 
(classified as "investigative"), he or she will probabOy be dissatisfied 
and will experience career conflict. 

Why are some people's personality codes congruent wit. their career 
choices, while other people find themselves in incongruent occupations? 
What brings about this mismatching between personality type and Job 
environment? There are several possible answers. 

First, people may make inappropriate career choices our of ignor- 
ance: either lack of self-knowledge or lack of information about occu- 
pations. Many high school and college students are talked into certain 
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career choices by their parents, teachers, or frienda. Many low-income 
people enter the first training program or take the first Job that 
coHies al<mg. Many women accept conventional assumptiona about their 
capabilities and their "proper place" and thus limit their choices to 
supposedly feminine occupations. In short, many people are simply not 
in control of their own occupational destinies. 

Second, one's personal life or experience may render an initially 
congruent career choice incongruent. A specific occupation may have 
norms and mke demands that the individual cannot meet. For instance, 
haraanious marriage is an occupational norm for ministers but not for 
lawyers or dentists. A minister whose marriage is failing may find 
it uncomfortable to remain in the ministry. It is not always posWble 
to predict how the circumstances of one's personal life will affect 
one's career. 

Third, a person's interests may change over timej one is not nec- 
essarily locked into a particular personality type. Individual needs, 
as well as environmental options, alter with age, family statue, and 
other factors. Thus, an initially congruent career choice may become 
incongruent not so much because of changing circumstances as because 
of more fundamental changes in the individual. One of the strengths 
of Holland's congruence model is that it allows for such change. 

Holland does not assimie that career development is linear and 
sequential. It is not Just a matter of choosing the right field, pre- 
paring for it, entering it, achieving in it. and retiring from it. 
Rather, a person's life can be viewed as a aeries of coded choices that ' 
can be studied for their patterns, stability, and mathemat'cal relation- 



•hips. While Holland's original class if icaticm scheme waa'^isvelcvped ex- 
cluaively from studies of college students, he has since worked vith more 
heterogeneous samples, including employed adults. His most recent re- 
search findings indicate that career instability is fairly comaon until 
workers reach their late 308; older adults tend to demonstrate more 
career stability. This greater stability can probably be attributed 
not so much to congruence between personality and environment as to 
such external factors as Job security, tenure, salary, and labor 
market considerations. 

Holland's major points can be summarized as follows: 

• There are six major groups of occupations, corresponding to 
six personality types: realistic, investigative, artistic, 
social, enterprising, and conventional. 

• Congruence between personality and the occupational environ- 
ment determines Job satisfaction. 

• An aduJt's interests may change over time, rendering initially 
congruent career choices incongruent : similarly, the circum- 
stances of a person's life may make for a poor "fit" between 
person and occupation. 

• Older adults report greater Job stability than. do younger adults. 

A Theory of Life Stages Among Adult Men 

Many authorities believe that adult development entails movement 
•through a series of discrete stages, vhlch are usually related to 
chronological age. Prominent among these authorities is Daniel 
Levinson, whose conclusions are derived from an empirical study in- 
volving intensive interviews with forty men, chiefly white-collar workers. 
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between the ages of 35 and UO. By constructing "the adult life course 

of each laan" and looking for "a sequential order underlying the highly- 

diverse, unique individual biographies," Levinson and his colleague at 

Yale University identified a number of "relatively universal 

age- linked developmental periods," which they labeled and described 
« 

aa follows: 

1. Leaving the Fsmily (l^): This transitional period, which 
runs from three to five years, starts in late adolescence (age I6-18) 
and ends at age 20-2l4. During this time, the individual is usually 
still living in the parental heme but "is making an effort to separate 
himself from the family, to develop a new heme base, to reduce his 
dependence on familial support and authority, and to regard himself r.- 
an adult making his way j^n the adult world." In some cas.s, the 
transition is eased by entry into college or the military— both of 
which serve to provide some structure, support, and control— prior to 
entry into the labor force. In other cases, the young man goes 
directly from hig^i school into the lahor force, ofLen continuing to 
live in the parental home and working with his father or other 
relatives but having "no genuine occupation." 

c\ Getting Into the Adult World (GIAW): During this period, 
which usually starts in the early 20 'sand extends to age 27-29, the 
young man explores and makes provisional comitments to adult roles, 
mamberships. responsibilities, and relationships. The central task of 
this period is "to fashion an initial life structure that provides a 
viable link between the valued self and the wider adult world." With 

•Quotations in this section are from Levinson. barrow, Klein, 
Levinson, & McKee. 1977. Because the researcher studied men only, th.^ 
masculine pronoun is used throughout. 



respect to the vorld of work, "the young man tries to esta>^lish an occu- 
pation, or an occupational direction, consistent with hia interests, 
values, and sense of aeif." 

3. Settling Down (SD): This^.period usually begins in the early 
30*8 *s the individual commits himself more deeply to his work, 
family, and valued interests and sets long-range goals. Actually, 
the period has two aspects, one characterized by such terms as order, 
stability, security, and control, the other by such terms as ambition, 
striving, and mobility. In addition—though antithetical to both 
aspect s_fnd therefore likely to be suppressed during this period- 
there is "a disposition to be free, unfettered, not tied to any struc- 
ture no matter how great its current satisfaction nor how alluring its 
future premise, always open to new possibilities, ready to soar, 
vander, quest in all directions as the spirit moves one." The SD 
period, which lasts until the late 30'sor early ^O's.is to scane extent 
based upon the "rather cruel illusion" that adulthood is a period of 
stability and certainty and that, once the individual has reached a 
certain point, he will face no major crises or changes. 

h. Becoming One's Own Man (BOCW): The aptly named BOOM period, 
which usually occurs in the middle to late 30 's, is actually a culmi- 
nation of the SD period, representing "the high po: r.t of adulthood 
and the beginning of what lies beyond." Topically, the individual feels 
that he is not sufficiently independent of the authority ana influence 
of ethers and so strives to fx-ee himself from constraints "not only 
in work but also in marriage nd other relationships." He wants to 
be recognized for his own achievements, "affirmed by society in the 
roles that he values most," and often he foco-es on one key event as 
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BO^aeaoitiiEfiil. "Since the course a«d outcome of this key event take 
several (perhaps three to six) years to unfold, many men at around Uo 
aem to be living ... in a state of suspended animation/ During the 
course of waiting, the next period gets under way." 

5. The Mid-Life Transition (MLT): However successful the indi- 
vidual Bjay b^-in his search for affimation by society, he will ex- 
perience the MLT. The central issue is not success or failure in 
achieving one's goals but rather the "experience of disparity" be- 
tween one's life structure and one's self. The individual "is having 
a crisis to the extent that he questions his life structure and feels 
the atirrings of powerful forces withiA himself that lead him to modi- 
Ty or drastically change the struct>tf4." * Also^characteristic of this 
period, which usually takes place in the early ^O's, are the sense of 
aging and bodily decline, the recognition of one's ^own mortality, and 
the emergence (in men) of more feminine aspec'ts' of the self. 

6. Restabilization and the Beginning of Middle Adulthood: After 
the MLT, which usually peaks in the e-^rly ^+0 's , "a new life structure 
begins to take shape and to provide a basis for^ living in middle 
adulthood ... it is a time both of possibility for, developmental 
advance and of great threat to the self." Same men make "tremendous 
creative gains" because of the Mid-4^fe Transition, but others are 
weighted down and destroyed by it. Men who fail to experience this 
crisis often "lose the vitality that one needs to continue developing 
through adulthood." The Restabilization period probably takes several 
forms that Levinson and his associates are still in the process of 
studying. They will continue, to foHow up their sample of forty men 
in order to identify further stages in the liv^s of adult men. 



•^■Iliree fiurther concepts useful in understanding a&Ut development 
are introduced. The first is that of the DreaBt— tht; vision of the 
future that many men have as they enter adulthood. . Usually^Nthe 
Dream is related to occupational goals: winning the Nobel prize, 
becoming a great nbvelist, and contributing in some way to human wel- 
fare arc the examples given by Levinson and his colleagues . But time 
passes, and the individual^.often becomes mired down in the exigencies 
of everyday living; the Dream may be forgotten as more immediate. 
Short-term objectives absorb his ^attention. But the Dream is not 
dead: 

• Major shifts in life direction at subsequent ages are often 
occasioned by a reactivation of the sense of betrayal or 
compromise of the Dream. That is, very often in the crises 
that occur at age 30, ItO. or later a major issue is the 
reactivation of a guiding Dream, frequently one that goes 
back to adolescence or the early 20 »s and the concern with 
its failure. 

A second concept undergirding the work of Levinson and his assoc- 
iates is that of a transitional period or developmental transition , 
defined as "a turning point or boundary region between two periods 
of greater stability." The investigators lelieve that such points'^ 
strongly age-linked. They identify an Age 30 Transition, which is 
likely to be experienced by those men who have made only tentative 
commitments during their GIAW period and who later decide to make 
radical changes in, f6r Instance, their career choice, and by those 
men who during their 20 'e have lived unsettled lives, making no 
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coBBBitments . The Mid-Lifie Transition ie another such period. It Is 
important to note that such transitions may not involve tumjoil end 
distress; they may go very smoothly. But they are nonetheless transi- 
tions, "n^arked by important changes in life structure and intemea 
coomitjaents , and [presaging] the next stage in develojaBent . " 

The third concept is that of the mentor , a nonparental authority 
figure-Misually eight to fifteen years older— who often plays a vital 
role in the occupational development of the individual: 

He may be a teacher, boss, editor, or experienced co- 
worker. He takes the younger man under his wing, invites 
him into a new occupational world, shows him around, imparts 
his wisdom, cares, sponsors, -criticizes, and bestows his 
blessing. 

The intense relationship usualOy lasts for three or four years and 
ends Ijecauae of the death of the mentor, a change in circumstances, 
or a quarrel. The younger man often internalizes the valued qualities 
of the mentor following the close of the relationship. Many men have 
only one mentor, very few have more than three or four, and seme may 
have no mentor at a.U; this last group is likely to experience 
"various kinds of developmental impairments and problems with individua- 
tion in mid-life." By the time they reach their middle or late 30 'a 
most men have given up all meqtor relationships; indeed, that is one 
important aspect of the BOOM period: 



•nie person who was formerly so loved and admired, and who 



was experienced -as giving so much, comes now to be seen as 



hypercritical, oppressively controlUng. seeking to make 
one over in his own image rather than fostering one's inde- 
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pendence and individuality; in short, as a tyrannical and 
egocentric father rather than a loving, enabling mentor. 
The role of the mentor in the development of adiilt vcmen is now 
receiving considerable attention from researchers. It is important 
to note that the work of Levinson and his colleagues is limited to 
male subjects. Adult women also exhibit developmental patterns and 
may pass through various stages, of course, but the specific de- 
tails of those stages are not revealed by the research reported here. 

The stage theory of Levinson and his associates may be sufflaarized 
as follows: 

• In their occupational and personal lives, adult men move 
through a number of discrete stages that are relatively 
universal and are linked with chronological age. 

• So 5ar, the following stages have been Identified: Leaving 
the Family, Getting Into the Adult World. Settling Down, 
Beccening One's Own Man, the Mid-Life Transition, and 
Restabilization and the Beginning of Middle Adulthood. 

• The concepts of the Dream, transitional periods, and the 
mentor are. important in understanding adult male development. 

A Theory of Career Stages in Organizations 

Another type of stage theory, applying to the career development 
of professional workers employed by relatively large and complex 
organizations, is 'proposed by Gene Dalton, Paul Thompson, and Rayrrjond 
Price. Finding that many— though by no means all— such workers get 
lower performance ratings after age 35 and that many feel frustrated 
and uncertain about their careers and confused by the changing demands 
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made upo© them, these researchers soxight to discover what factors 
differentiate the hi^-rated froa the lew-rated worker. On the basis 
of interviews with 550 professionally trained men, a group that in- 
cluded both hi^-rated and low-rated performers, they eventually de- 
fined four distinct stages in the careers of these "knowledge workers" 
"Each stage differs from the others in the tasks an individual is 
expected to jjerform well in that stage, in the types of relationships 
he engages in, and in the psychological adjustments he must make" 
(See Figure 1). The four stages are described below: 

1. Stage I: The Apprentice. The central activ. ties of the 
young professional who has Joined an organization (be it a business 
firm, academic institution, research and development center, or what- 
ever; are learning, helping, and following directions. The apprentice 
Must learn to perform at least some of the organization's tasks com- 
petently," familiarizing himself with the organization's formal and 
irn'ormal channels of communication. He generally performs rather 
routine duties— as si gijments that are part of a larger project— and 
must find the proper balance between "willing acceptance of routine 
assignments and aggressive searching out of new and more challenging 
tasks." The primary relationship at this stage is that of a sub- 
ordinate, working under fairly close supervision and, ideally, under 
the guidance of a mentor who can "show him the ropes" and sorve as a 
model when the apprentice is uncertain as to how to approach a 
problem. "Tlieae and other benefits suggest that finding a good 

* Quotations in this section are from Dalton, Thompson, & Price, 
1977. It is not clear whether there were any wcsnen in the sample, but 
to be consistent with the authors style, the masculine pronoun is 
used throughout. 
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meator should toe a ^ey agenda item for any profesaional entering an 
organization. Providing him with the opportunity to find such a mentor 
is an equally Important responsibility of high-ups in' the organization." 
The chief psychological issue during this period is "adjusting to the 
dependence inherent in the role of subordinate"; this adjustment may 
be difficult for a young person Just out of graduate or professional 
school and eager to be on his own after years of dependent relation- 
ships with professors. Similarly, accepting the boring routineness of 
the tasks he usually performs at this stage may pose problems. 

2. Stage II: The Colleague. Having develop».-d "a reputation aa 
a technically ccsnpetent professional who can work independently to 
produce significant results," the apprentice moves to the next stage: 
that of colleague and independent contributor. Although not entirely 
on his own, the colleague is no longer subject to close supervision 
and usually has his own project or area of responsibility. "In this 
stage, a person is expected to hone his professional skills to a high 
level." A crucial question at this point is that of degree of 
specialization. Dalton, Thompson, and Price maintain that, to be 
successful, the professional should not try to remain a generalist 
dabbling in several areas but should attempt to "develop and demon- 
strate solid competence in scsBe critical task of the organization," 
either by choosing a specific content area in which to become an 
expert or by developing a specific set of skills that can be applied 
to a number of problem areas. Relationships with peers become more 
important at this stage, as the worker moves away from dependence on 
the mentor or supervisor, a transition that may be diffl. lUt "in- 
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volving ftfl it does a change in attitude and behavior on the part of 
the supervisor us well as the individual hiaaelf." The chief psycho- 
logical issue is the transition frco dependence to independence, vhich 
entails developing one's own performance standardB, "confidence in 
onejs own Judgment," and an overall sense of competence. Success at 
this stage is very iapprtant in the whole process of career develop- 
ment. Soaie professional workers move through it too quickly; they 
are given managerial positions before they have had the' opportunity 
to develop their technical competence. Others remain at this stag, 
through the rest, of their working lives: thou^ they may continue to 
contribute to the organization, they are likely t\ be given lower 
performance ratings as they get older. 

3. Stage III: The Mentor. At the next stage, the professional 
worker begins to take more responsibility for subordinates, to broaden 
his interests and capabilities, and to have more contact with people 
outside the organization or subunit. The three main roles are that 
of (a) informal mentor, directing projects and giving guidance to his 
assistants, (b) idea man. proposing innovations and acting as a con- 
sultant, and (c) raanager. a more formalized and easily understood role. 
The most import mt aspect of his relationships at this stage is the 
assumption of responsibility for the work of others, this responsi- 
bility requires "interpersonal skills in setting objectives, dele- 
gating, supervising, and coordinating." He is "the proverbial man in 
the middle," who must not only "retain the loyalties of ose working 
for him" but also must satisfy the expectations of those above him 
in the hierarchy. This stage makes severe psychological demands on 
the individual. He must be self-confident enough not to feei 
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^reateaed by the success of his subordinates; he must be protective 
of them* willing to assume responsibility for their work; and he must 
be mature enou^ to be gratified by the subordinate's achieving inde- 
pendence and moving away jC^cm him. Those with formal supervisory 
positions, which give them extra supports, generally have an easier 
time adjusting to this stage than do those who play an informal mentor 
role. Many people feel uncomfortable about having to take supervisory 
responsibility for the work of others, particularly if this activity 
draws them away frcm technical work. Others find this stage, "with 
its combination of counseling, technical jjroximity, and recogition and 
rewards, viable and satisfying until retirement." 

U. Stage IV: The Sp. . or. At the last stage, which is reached 
by relatively few professional workers, the individual becomes ''a 
force in ©leaping the future of the organization." Tlie three roles are 
(a) upper-level manager, involved in such activities as long-range 
planning and policy formulation rather than in dirc*ct supervision of 
the work of others, (b) internal entrepreneur, bringing "resources, 
money, and people together" to advance their ideas about "the direc- 
ticn in which the organization should go", and (c) idea innovator, 
thinking creatively and originally. At this stage, the individual is 
confronted with the psychological task of removing himself "from day- 
to-day operations and transactions" and developing the ability to in- 
fluence at long distance, so to speak, "through ideas, through personnel 
selection, through review, through i^esource allocation, and through 
changes in organizational design." The sponsor must learn to look at 
the broad picture, to develop a wider perspective and a lengthened 
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time horiaon. He muat also leam to use power, to fight where 
neeessaiy. "to form aUiancea and to tak| strong positions without 
• feeling penaanent enmity toward those whi differ with him." 

I 

mton. Thompson, and Price point ou^ that this model of the 
career development of professionals is intended as a general des- 
cription only; there are exceptions to the "rules." Some people msy . 
Skip the apprentice or the colleague stage or may return to an earlier 
stage (for Instance, to a Stage II position arter having served In a 
Stage III position) without adverse effects. Most people never, ad- 
vance to Stage IV. and many never reach Stage III. thoutf, as has been, 
pointed out. the person vho remains at Stage II win probably get 
lower performance ratings as he gets older. Many workers said that, 
durihg their apprentice st«e. they learned not from a mentor but from 
their peers, though "this alternative strategy is usually not as 
effective as working with a c«petent mentor. The mentor Is better 
equipped to help the new empK^ee make the transition from the aca- 
demic setting Into a professional career." 

Another point that should be emphasized Is that people in Stage III 
«.d Siage IV do not necessarily hold formal management positions. ■ 
Many nonaanagers can successfully play the roles of mentor and of 
sponsor. 

finally, it should be borne In mind that this career development 
«odel was derived from a study of professionals-people who had gone 
to college and to graduate or professional school to receive' training 
in engineering, science, business administration, and so forth-who 
worked m relatively large organisations. Finally, th,- sample was 
limited to men. 
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The concepts enunciated by Dalton, Thcmpson, and Price may be 
aumaarized as follovs: 

• Professional careers comprise four stages: apprentice, col- 
league, mentor, and sponsor. 

• Each stage has it characteristic activities, relationships, 
and psychological issues. 

• Not all successful professional workers reach stage IV, but 
the vorker who does not reach at least Stage III is likely 
to receive lower performance ratines as he grows older. 

• The concept of mentoring is especially useful for under- 
standing the developaent of the professional. 

A Sociopsychoanaljrtic Theory of Managerial Types 

To discover what kinds of people are most successful in today's 
corporate world, and to learn how they shape that world and are^in 
turn shaped by it. Michael Maccoby conducted a study of 250 corporate 
executives, manager, and product engineers frcm twelve major companies 
Again, the technique was the interview, which wsvs structured aronad a 
five-part questionnaire covering family background end education, the 
relation between work and personality characteristics, social and 
political issues, values, and marriage and children. In addition to 
studying the material generated by this questionnaire, Maccoby, a 
psychoanalyst, analyzed the dreams and the Rorschach responses of his 
subjects and observed them in the work setting. 

Most of the subjects were male (only k percent were female), 
ranging in age from earay20'8to mid-50'sand in salary from $15,000 to 
$1400.000. Most had ccme Tram middle-class backgrounds, had grown up 
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in a town or a small city, had been influenced strongly by their fathers, 
and had been socialized to value such traditional qualities as "hard 
work, seif-suffieiency, and thrift." About half of tht- total group, 
but a larger proportion of the top managers, had gone to large state 
universities or t-lite private institutions. The subjects tended to 
be very f ami Jy-or lent ed (only 7 percent had ever been divorced) and 
averaged throe children. Their work was very important to them and 
generally satisfying. Most rep<:)rted that corporate life had helped 
them to gain "a sense of competence and intellectual confidence" but 
that it had not developed "compassion and idealism"; moreover, the 
majority reported that "eompetiti9n and uncertainty made them con- 
steuitly anxious." 

In addition to sketching this general picture, Maccoby identified 
four psychological typrs , distinct from one another in terms of 
"overall orientation to work, values, and self-identity. . . These 
are ideal types in the sense that few people fit th.' type exactly and 
moac are a mixture of types." The ae.scriptions of Vtusv types are as 
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follows: 



1. The Craftsman. Tending to be "quiet, sincerp, modest, and 
practical," the craftsman's primar/ interest is in the work itself, 
the "problem to be solved," the challenge of creating something of 
higti quality. He hnr. a strong "sense of self-vortn based on knowledge, 
skill, discipline and srl f-reliance . " His values are traditional, con- 
servative, and paternalistic. "He sees others, rn-vnrkers as well an 
superiors, in terms of whether they help or hinder hiir, in doing a 



•Quotations in the section ar^> from Maccoby, IQ76. 
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cJraftsmanlike Job." He prefers to vork autonomously or in a sjmll 
group. "Rather than er^aging and trying to master the syatoa with the 
cooperation of others who share his values, he tends to do his own 
thing and go along, sometimes reluctantly, toward goals he does not 
Share, enjoying whatever opportunities he finds for interesting work." 

2. The Jungle Fighter. At one time a significant figure in 
AmericHn industry and business — as exemplified by the "robber barons" 
of the post-Civil War period— the Jungle fighter, whose major interest 
is in gaining and using power, is becoming a rare type in corporate 
life. Maccoby found only eleven pure Jungle fighters among his 250 
subjects. The Jungle fighter tends to be highly competitive, sadistic 
and exploitative in his relations with subordinates, and "unable to 
cooperate with strong peers in hig'' interdependent teams." The 
Jungle fighter may be either a lion, who dominates through "superior 
ideas, courage, and strength," or a fox, who operates through 
"seduction, manip .lation , and betrayal . " 

3. The Company Man. Previously labeled "the organization man" 
(Whytp, 1956) and the "other-directed type" (Riesman, 1950), the com- 
pany man's primary interest is in the good of the corporation; he be- 
lieves that, if it prospers, so will he. At his best, the company man 
exhibits a concern for other people and emphasizes the human side of 
the organization. "At his weakest, he is fearful and submissive, con- 
cerned with security even more than with success." Identifying with tije 
company and seeking safety as part of the corporate "family," the com- 
pany man is also overly sensitive to interpersonal undercurrents rind 
may suffer severe anxiety about the security of his position. Most 
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company men never rise higher than middle management. Though 
"essential .to the functioning of large corporations," they lack the 
characteristics required of top executives. 

U. The Gamesman. Maccoby sees this type as "the emerging corporate 
leader, a risk-taker whose "main interest is in challenge" and whose 
"main goal in life is to be a winner." As the label suggests, he views 
life and work as a game, is '"fascinated by technique and new methods," 
and takes delight in the ^'tactics and strategy" involved in the cor- 
porate contest. The gamesjsan surfaced in the 1960's when American in- 
dustry needed leaders to push ahead with daring new technological ad- 

vances. He tends to be likeable and engaging and to seem gregarious 

n 

but enjoys autonomy; his attitudes are ;Liberal but he is more prag- 

matist than idealist or social reformer. 

According to Maccoby, the crafts;man, the company man, and the 

gamesman all contribute something to the organization (though many 

corporation^ "could do without Jungle fighters*'), but the "creative 

gaunesman" has the most to offer: 

« 

Given our socioeconomic system, with its stimulation of greed, 
its orientation to control ana predictability, its valuation 
of power and prestige above Justice and creative human 
development, thesie fair-minded gamesmen may be as good as ve 
can expect from corporate leaders. i 
Maccoby adds that the gamesman of the 1960»s who went "all out to win," 
has toned down somewhat in the 1970'sas the corporate emphasis has 
shifted from "overwhelming the opposition with innovation" to a more 
sober approach that Involves reducing costs. The new c*orpornte execu- 
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tive, he bel'ieves, "coobineB many gasesman traits with aspects of tbe 



cooipany man." 



Maecoby's ideas may be suimnarized as follows: 
• Corporate managers may be classified into foizr ideal types, 
depending on their personality characteristics: the craftsman, 
the Jungle fighter, the company man, and the gamesman. 
o Although corporations need all four types (except, possibly, 
the Jungle fighter, vho is now canperatively rare), it is the 
gamesman (with acme elenents of the company man) who is 
emerging as the corporate leader. 

A Theory of Roles and Theatres ^ 

Beginning with a definition of the term career as the sequence 

of major positions that a person occupies throughout life (with 

respect not only to paid employment but also to the areas of avocation, 

family, and civic affairs), Donald Super proposes a stage theory, with 

each stage "characterized by the special importance of certain social 

ft 

expectations." The stages are as follows: 

1. The Growth Stage: The child interacts with the home, neighbor- 
hood, and school environments; in this way, certain capacities, inte- 
rests, and values are developed, while other potentials atrophy.- 
"Occupational preferences in this stage tend to reflect emotional 
needs more than aptitude or genuine interest, and they tend either 

to be fixated or to change fairly often." 

2. The Exploratory Stage: From adolescence to about the mid-20 's, 
the individual explores various activities, roles, and situations. 



•Quotations in this section are from Super, 1975, pp. 21-26. 
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thereby further crystallizing hia or her Interests, aptitudes, and 
values. Tentative choices are made, and commitment becomes firmer as 
time passes. 

3. The Establishment Stage*^ Most people in their mid-20 's "find 
suitable paid employment," though some say "drift, flounder or explore 
for as many as ten years longer and some never achieve stable careers.' 
Many people change Jobs several times during this period; also, it 
ahoiad be noted that patterns differ for men and for women. 

h. The Maintenance Stage: At about age I45 , most people have 
settled into an occupation and even a particular Job, and the tasks 
at this stage consist of "holding [one's] own against younger people, 
keeping up with new developments, forging ahead by breaking new 
ground. ... or getting reestablished in the work force." 

5- The Decline Stage: As people grow older, they tend to be- 
come less involved in their Jobs and in their lives generai:iy. This 
is th^. retirement period, and those people who have carried over tneir 
occupational and avocational activities and who thus are able to "pre- 
serve the continuity of roles and of life" are most likely to find 
retirement satisfactory. 

hiding on the foundation of this stage theory. Super further 
proposes that people play a number of different roles in each of the 
life stages. These roles are, in approximate order of dominance; 
(1) child, (a4^tudent, (3) worker, (1*) spouse, (5) parent, (6) home- 
maker, (T) citizen. (8) "leisurite." (9) annuitant, and (10) patient. 
Sometimes, the individual moves throxigh these roles in sequence, but 
some roles are played more or less simultaneously. 

' V 



Sxiper uses a figure of speech to elucidate his concept: 

The simultaneous and sequential nature of these roles, 
together with waxing and waning during the course of the 
life cycle, can be depicted as a rainbow in which the bands 
of color vary in width at any one cross-section of the arc, 
and each individual's arc varies in width as it goes traa. 
birth at the left to death at the right with the rainbow. 
(Here the rainoow simile is inadequate and needs modification.) 
Near the horizon representing birtlj, for example, there is 
Just on£ band, one role, that of child. At the other end, 
if life continues into the^O's or 90 's there is often again 
Just one band or role, that of patient in a comprehensive-care 
nursing home. But at the peak of the career and of the modi- 
fied rainbow repipesenting it there may be as many as eight 
major ban ds in a wide arc , for one person may play, more or 
less simultaneously, the roles of child to his aging parents, 
student in continuing education, worker in an occupation, 
spouse, parent, homeraaker, citizen, and pursuer of leisure. 
Super notes that each role carries with it certain expectations as 
to functions and behavior. Thus, the corporate executive is expected to 
carry out fairly high-level tasks and to supervise or manage the work 
of others, and he may be expected to dress conservatively and wear his 
hair fairly short. The university professor is expected to teach, do • 
research, and write books; but he is permitted "to wear tweeds, slacks, 
turtleneck sweaters, and loafers in the classroom and on lecture plat- 
forms." Assembly-line workers are subject to rather rigid role ex- 




pectatioas; whereas skilled gardeners have "control over work pace and 

schedule." According to Super; 

Holes shape people, and people shape roles in varying de- 
grees. Just as some people choose roles (e.g., many lawyers) 
and others are cast in them (e.g., many who clerk in family 
stores ) . 

ilnother element is added to this role theory when Super introduces 
the concept of theatres "in which [a role] is typically but not uniquely 
played." There are five major theatres: (l) the home, (2) the community, 
(3) the school, {k) the workplace, and (5) the retirement community 
or home. Each of these can be further subdivided. For instance, the 
home comprises kitchen, playroom, study, and so forth; the community 
has service, recreational, welfare, health, and other facilities. 

Finally, Super proposes that life space constitutes an overarcning 
contruct encompassing the multiple roles which the individual plays 
and the theatres in which they are played. The world of work is 
evolving in such a way that soon large numbers oi people will find 
themselves with enormous amounts of leisure time, according to Super. 
The life space will come to be dominated much less by the role of 
worker and by the theatre of the workplace. Thus, if life is to be 
meaningful, people will have to find "new roles in new theatres." It 
is urgent, sayt Super, that the concept of "career" be enlarged to 
include avocational as well as vocational pursuits. 
Super's theories may be summarized as follows: 

• Career development may be vi^^wed in the context of the following 
life stages: growth, exploration, establishment, maintenance, 
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and decline. 

• !Ruroui^out life, one plays a number of roles, either in 
sefuence or simultaneously ; the importance of particular roles 
waxes and vanes. 

• Roles are typically played in different theatres. 

• Life space is defined L., rules and theatres. 

• In the future, new roles and theatres other than that of 
worker and workplace will have to be given value and emphasis 
ii people are to live eatisfVing and productive lives. 

Perspectives on St x Differences 

Some theories and studies of career develojsaent emphasize dif- 
ferences between the sexes on such variables as attitudes toward Job 
and career, drive to achieve,, and work-related behavior. Often, such 
approaches involve analyzing these differences on the basis of early 
socialization patterns. 

In our society, girls are traditionally brought up to be passive, 
deper ^-nt. and nurturant. whereas boys are brought up to be active, 
independent, and aggressive. Thus, women come to be inculcated by 
the "vicarious achievement ethic" ( Lipman-Blumen & Leavitt. 1977). 
That is. they define their identities not through their own activities 
ftod accomplishments but throu^ those of the dominant people (usually 
men) in their lives: at first, their fathers, later their husbands, 
still later their chn Idren. As a corollaiy of this tendency, they 
perceive themselves primarily in such role, as wife, mother, and hcme- 
makerj even the woman who has a Job outside t^e home tends not to 
value or emphasize her role as worker. Men, on the other hand, are 
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governed by the direct achieveDient ethic. They tend to base their 
identities on their career achievementa . They are "success objects," 
whose value aa human beings is measured by their ability to provide 
for their families. 

One implication of these differences is that the man's work 
usually takes precedence over the woman's. For instance, in a mar- 
riage where both partners work, the family must make a residential 
move if the husband ia transferred by his company to another location 
but only in rare cases will the wife's occupational needs bring about 
drastic cheuiges in the family's situation. 

Some of these patterns are reflected in a recent study of women 
in middle management and top executive positions (Kennig 4 Jardiiji, 
1977). Most of the women in the sample had made their career decision 
(defined as "a conscious commitment to advancement over the long term") 
ten years later than is genereaiy true for men. For some of these 
women, that decision was in some sense a passive one, something that 
"Just happened" when the woman suddenly realized that she was probably 
going to be working the rest of her life. These managerial women were 
Inclined to attribute their success to luck or to the kindly inter- 
vention and encouragement of a superior. Nonetheless, most of them 
believed that further advancement would come about through their own 
efforts at self-improvement, their development of competence on the 
Job. What these women lacked, according to Hennig and Jardim, is 
a sense of the organizational environment— the informal 
system of relationships and inform^ion sharing, ties of 
loyalty and of dependence, of favors granted and owed, 
of mutual benefit, of protection— which men unfailingly 
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and invariably take into account . . . (p. 12) 
This difference is attributed in part to men having learned early 
in their lives to play gaaes such as football that involve teaie- 
work, the long-range goal of winning, and the use of short-term 
strategies with a view to reaching that goal. Women have littl-- ex- 
posure to such sports, concentrating instead on such activities as 
swinaning, tennis, and gymnastics that focus more on the display of 
competence and do not involve working with team members . Their 
failure to recognize tlie "team sport" aspects of the managerial 
c -er leads women to behave in certain ways that lessen their 
ca.incea of success in the organization. 

Hennig and Jardim specify the following behavioral differences 
between men and women in manr,;ement. First, the sexes interpret "risk" 
^-^UTferently , with women seeing only the ini. late negative aspects 
(the danger of failure) and with men seeing notTi^ negative but also 
long-range positive aspects (the opportunity for success and advance- 
ment). Second, in deciding on what style to use in playing the role 
of subordinate— helper, follower, Junior colleague, equal, friend- 
men are more aware of the expectatio.ns of others, especially the boss, 
and choose a btyle that will satisfy those expectations, whereas 
women are inclined to adopt a "take-me-as-I-am" attitude. They are 
less skilled at dissemDling than men are, again because tney lose 
sight of the long-raiige goal of winning the (career) game. Finally, 
men take a more instrumental vi*-w of human relationships in the 
corporation and are thus more willing to work with people' whom tney 
may not like personally. On the other hund women often view numan 
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rel&tionshlpa as an end in themselves j th^ cannot accommodate them* 
selves BO easily to the demands of such situations and thus lay them- 
selves open to the charge of "overemutionalism** on the Job. 

A slightly different approach is taken by Rosabeth Kanter (1977) , 
who looks at how the large corporation evolved historically to its 
prefsent form,^*with men dcuiinatlng the managerial ranks and wcsnen the 
clerical ranks. Ranter's analysis is based on two premises: (l) Jobs 
create people rather than vice versa; that is, an organization's 
"structure forms people's sense of themselves and of their possibili- 
ties"; and (2) expectation's about working women in general are derived 
from expectations about secretaries. One chapter of Kanter 's book is 
devoted to the subculture of secretaries, whose relationship with 
their bosses constitutes an example of ''patrimony": tne traditional 
feudal system of lord and vassal. 

Ranter's point iS that the behavior of women as wori ers in large 
organizations is determined not by their sex iut by their position Qf* 
relative powsrlessness in tne alructuro. Unfortunately, tiie behavaor 
patterns they tre forced to develop a^s secret (tries may carry over 
when th€y ai-^ - promoted to managerial positions, vhere such patterns 
are no longer appropriate. In addition, the^e bihavior patterns 
affect the expectations and stereotypes of other people about the 
behavior of all women vorkera . 

The following major points can be made abov t sex-role ciifferences 
with respect to career drvclopment and work briiaviui : 

• Women and men are socialized differently in our society, ani 
thus are pre. pared differently for the vera d of wi^rk. 
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• Wcssen s&aagere are ofte^ hampered by & failure to take a 
long-range view of the "career game" as men do. 

• The work behavior of women Is often detorralned by the 
atructural deaanda of the Job. 

Suasis&ry Concepts 

We have been looking at career development from a number of 
different perspectives, drawing on concepts offered by various 
theorists and researchers. In dealing with the problems of a particu- 
lar individual or group, some of these concepts may be more relevant 
than others. The selective summary that follows is intended to 
suggest questions that might be raised as you consider the problems 
of the individuals as presented in the vignettes. 

1. Congruence: Pf .-sonalitles and occupations can be classified 
according to the same typology. When person and occupation are con- 
gruent, the salt is likely to be Job satisfaction and stability; 
when the person has a Job whose tasks and demands do not fit with 
that person's interests, competencies, and style, the result is likely 
to be dissatisfaction and a desire for change. Does the Job seem con- 
gruent with the personality? If not, in what ways does it seem incon^ 
gruent? What more appropriate kinds of occupations wight be considered 
by the person? ^ 

P^.?«°^- lypically, people of both sexes haVe dreams aa^ they 
ei ter adulthood: visions of what they want the future to bL> like. 
With the passing o-f time, however, people find that those dreams have 
not come to pass. This realization is part of tJie mid-life crisis. 
As people experl nee a sense of disparity between their life structures 
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«nd their true selves , they may become depressed or desperate. To 
what extent does the person seem to be suffering from suca a sense 
of disparity , of the dream betrayed? On whom does ae/she seem to 
blame this betr^iyal: self, significant others, circumstances? 

^' Professional Career Stages ; People who have "professional 
careers typically pass through several stages— apprentice, colleague, 
mentor, sponsor— each of which has its cijoracteristic activities, 
relationships, and psychological issues. * Failure to pass from Stage 
II (colleague) to Stage III (mentor) as one grows ciJer is often 
taken to be a sign of lower performance. At what stage is the in- 
dividual? How well is he/she resolving the issues of that stage? 

h. Managerial Ty pes: People in managerial positions can be 
classified as predominantly one of four types: the craftsman, the 
Jungle fighter, the company man, and the gamesman. Though each type 
may have its place, it is tae last— the gamesman— rfiio js probably 
best adapted to the large modern corporation. Whicn type is the 
individual? What problems does he/she face as a result of belonging 
to a part ic liar type? 

^- Roles and Theatres : People play a variety of difft.-rent roles 
in their lifetimes, -ither in sequence or simultaneously; these roles 
are played in a number of theatres. Wiat roles does the individual ^ 
play? Is he/siie limited in number of roles? If multiple roles are 
involved, does the individual emphasize one to the exclusion of tne "'^ 
other? Is there conflict among roles? 

6. S ex Differences : Boys and girls are socialized differently 
in our socl-ty. with the ^ult that they grow up to nave diflVr.iit 
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expectations and attitudes about work. Moreover, the structuie of the 
modem orgauiaation decrees different kinds of Jobs and different 
work behavior for men and women. Frequently, these sex -role dif- 
ferences work to the disadvantage of women, particularly those as- 
piring to or holding high-level positions. To what extent do sex-role 
stereotypes and expectations play a part in the problems of the in- 
dividual? 
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Videotape Activity and Assessment 

Interviews with several people who came to career counselors 
for assistance were videotaped. (The actual videotape will be mailed 
to you if you send a blank cassette videotape to Educational Technology 
Center » University of Maryland, College Park, MD 207^2, along with 
$5.0U, plus mailing costs to cover handling.) 

Either view the tape or. read each vignette and then complete the 
Vignette Rating Form by indicating the two issues which are most 
clearly evident in each vignette. For example, if Vigjiette #1 seems 
most concerned with the issues of Dreams and Sex-Role Differentiation, 
put an X in each of the appropriate boxes and then make a brief 
notation uf the supporting data to validate your assessment: 



Sex-Role 

Dreams Differentiate m 




After you have completed th- form, team up with another partici- 
ant to compare and discuss your conclusions. Compare your partner's 
dissessment with the form in Appendix A - if their assessment does nc^t 
meet the requirement of 75^ Accuracy - have them redo their assessment. 
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VIGHETTg RATING FORM 



Directions: 



For each vignette indicate the tvo issues which were^ »o8t clear Ijr demoostrated 
by marking an X in the appropriate box. Then briefly Indicate supporting data 
for your aseessment. 



Vignettes 



1. Man in 
Atypical 
Role 



Congruence 



Dreams 



Professional 
Career Stages 



Managerial 
T^pes 



Roles-Tlieatres 



Sex Differenr 



XT 



Mcmaa in 

30-Year 

Crisis 



3. Man in 
Mid- Ufe 
Q-isis 



( 
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7. Woman 

Anticipate 
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Retirement 
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Vignettes 


Congruence 


Dreams 
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Career Stages 


Managerial 
Types 


Roles-Theatres 


Sex Differences 


8. Woman 
Experienc- 
ing Sex 
Discrimi- 
nation 














9. Man 

Approach- 
ing Bet ire- 
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Vignettes 

Leibotfitz: Hi, I'm Zandy Leibowitz and this is ray colleague Nancy 
Schloeaberg. We're both on the faculty in the Counseling and Personnel 
Services Department at the University of Maryland. Also I am presently 
involved in a Career Development Project at Guddard Space Flight 
Center. ' ^ 

What we're beginning to find is that settings sucn as Goddard, 
Industrial government settings, are becoming legitimate kinds of 
locations, settings, for career development services for adults. In 
order for us to be better able to design these kinds of programs, ve 
need to have a sense of what are the career development issues that 
adults are facing. 

What we're going to try to do through this tape is show you, 
present to you, a variety of these concerns. We have several Goddard 
employees who have been gracious enough to allow themselves to be 
videotaped and to talk about scane of the career development issues 
they're facing. 

Before we look at these employees, though, Nancy is goin^ to 
describe scane general career development themes and issues that we 
ha/e been concerned with. 

Schlossberg; One of the things that we have found frow talking to 
many adults is the issue of the dream. Is the dream that they had 
when they were young: Has that dream been realized, or has the work 
setting dulled that dream? Do they feel futile at the moment? Are 
they beginning to wonder: Is this all there is? Are ney beginning 
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to see a gap between the dream of yesterday and the reality of today? 
This ia the theme that we keep hearing about and looking for. 

A second theme that adults seem to be expressing is the relation- 
ship between out-of-work balance and in-work life. ... v are their 
roles as parents (if they are parents), as community workers, in 
their leisure activities, balanced with their work life? Where is 
the energy being put? Where do they want to put their energy? 

The third issue that we keep hearing about has to do with narmony. 
Is the work setting harmonious with the adult individual needs? Is 
tue work setting a place where one can express oneself creatively? 
Or is it a place which becomes a dead-end, Honday-through-Friday 
misery? 

These are the kinds of things we want to know about. These are 
the kinds of things we want to help adults deal witn and resolve. 
These are the kinds of things that provide the basis for thinking 
about developing career centers for adults. 

Vignette ffl: Man in Atypical Role 

I think the whole amount of energy that I've been putting into 
all of these things at once has definitely affected the development 
of the individuals in my family. Certainly it has affected-my wife. 
One can't become as deeply involved in introspection and psychology 
and that sort of thing without changing. And she has not only noticed 
this but we've talked about it greatly. So I'm rapidly changing into 
a different person and, of course, she is still marriea to the same 
individual that she marrifd a long time ago. And there has been a 
gread deal of introspection on her part as to "Hey, are we going in 
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Vignette #J ) 

the direction that I v^ant to go?" 

She is beginning now to look into her own needs and her own wants. 
But I think tha!. I've probably introduced a great deal of anxiety into 
her life. This is true of my children too. I've college-age 
children, and the idea of passing one of ray— or the child passing his 
father on the campus and saying hello is an unusual one. and it's not 
one that they're always prepared for. 

So to some extent I'm feeling a great deal of responsibility for 
having put myself into an atyjdcal role. What I'm doing is not what 
fathers and husbands often do. I'd like to see if there is some way 
in which I can just relax the strain that I feel that this has intro- 
duced into their life. Part of it i.' .timulating. I'm certainly 
presenting some kind of a role model for the children to at least 
observe and accept or reject. And I'm net quite sure how that will 
come out. It may come out well and not necessarily so. 

Vignette #2: Woman Kxperienclng 30- Year Crisis 

Well, I thought it was a time in my life that 1 was questioning 
where I was going and what I wanted to do and I seem to be going 
through my 30-year crisis. And my goals as a young woman were to 
become a secretary and have a family and husband and raise children. 
And that goal seems— well, I've bypassed that goal because I've been 
married and I'm divorced now. I do have a chil^t^^ I'm not a secre- 
tary any more. I'm in a professional series. AndV^ well on my 
way to a career hat I never dreamed about. \nd I guess I have some 
problems in looking into the future because I never thought about 
anything beyond my one dream as a young girl. 

li8 
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Vignette #3: Man la Mid-Life Criais 

^^S^at I'd like to talk to you about, Nancy, is scsaething I've 
thought about in the past, in the recent past 3pecific;aiy . I'm 
a nmn about halfway into his life and so I've reached that point 
where — I'm no different {^cm any other man — I've started giving a 
great deal of thought to viio I am, where I've been and where I'm at, 
and where I'm going from here. I never received or got a whole lot 
of formal education. I was born and raised in West Virginia, and I 
never particularly liked school so I never finished. But it wasn't 
very long after I got out of school that I realized that I wasn^t 
going to go very far, and I didn't particularly want to do for the rest 
of my life what I was doing at that time. One thing led to another, 
and I wound up eventually working for Goddard here, but during all tne 
years in the back of my mind I had p. aned on going back to sch(iol 
and finishing; but once a maa makes a commitment, particularly a rather 
largr commitment to marriage, and responsibilities start piling up, it 
becomes more and more di^Ticult. and you reach a point of no return or 
at least very difficult to turn about. So I am very acutely aware of 
how I've been limited and how far I can go. So I've reached this 
point in my life and I couldn't imagine myself on a program; I'm a 
technician. 

At tr1s point I reached UO, and this was fine when I was a 
younger man, but after i reached kO or thereabouts, I started visua- 
lizing myself being an older man and stiLl sitting on a bench and 
doing the things a technician does. So I got a chance to go into 
progranming, software as averse to hardware, in the programming field. 
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Vignette #3 (cont.) 

and this was a natural step and I grasped it. And I'm happy as a pro- 
graamer, but what concerns me and what I'm concerned with naturally 
is my future, you know. I give it more and more thought as to what 
I'm going to do in the second half of my life, hnd this bothered me 
at first: Why I should be worrying about these types of things? But 
after talking to friends and acquaintanc -s , I find out that this is a 
rather coaaaon thing. It's a natural thing at this point in my life 
to start thinking about things that I've been concerned with. 

Vignette ¥l: Woman Wanting Upward Mobility 

Well, I want to be discipline manager or administrative assistant, 
and right now that's far away from the field that I'm in, and what 
I need to work on is speech, and I guess I itt going to take up some 
training clesses to improve my speech and leadership and so on. I 
like working with a lot of people, and I guess I Just don't have the 
confidence to get started in that. 

I won't be good at it. I'm kind of— well, I can't do that Job, I 
keep telling myself. You don't have the abilities and everything, and 
it Just turns me away, and I Just say: Well, I'll Just stick with 
what I have. But I really don't want to stay as a clerk typist. I 
do want to work my way up. 
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Vljipiette 0^: Woman Vftiose Plans Are Baaed ou Huaband^a Career 

Xt*s very hard for me to make plans because my husband *8 plans 
axe what affects what I'm going to do with myself. If my husband 
decides he's going to stay In the area, then T could get a part- 
time Job or a full-time Job in something that I'd like. It was always 
going to be Just a part-time situation, a part-time Job for me, and 
working towards having n family, like T said, which hasn't matoriaiized. 
Wo haven't been able to. Or I wanted to go back to school when we 
first moved to Maryland; that's going on three years ago. But we 
couldn't at that point in time because we didn't have the money. We 
do now — put away, hut if he wants to quit his Job,, that money will 
have to go for living expenses until he finds something else, or the 
money will have to pay for a move to some other locale for a Job 
there. It's been extremely difficult in trying to make up our minds — 
our minds ^ my husband's mind too, as to whether he weints to stay in a 
Job that he doesn't really like. 

Vignette ^6: Man Contemplating Mid-Career Change 

So what I'd like to do or discuss with you, or maybe it's an 
insignt as to how I might go about having this career change happen 
and minimize the possible losses that I feel could very well occur to 
me as a result of making the change. Now I realize that some of this 
is my fault by not planning, say a career adequately. In fact, I got 
into the career that I'm in more or less by chance. You know, I 
majored in mathematics, started work here at Goddard^ worked at a 
couple of agencies and built up quite a' bit of time and also quite a 
bit of equity, and salary structure was commensurable to the ex-- 



vignette #6 (cont.) 

perlence and the time I've put in. After getting into the field— 
and I really enjoy it— I've found though that there are other 
thinf^s that I like to do, and as a resvat, I've started pursuing 
other subject are-as. And In pursuing these they naturally led roe 
off into a field that's not even tangential to the field I'm 
currently in. But certainly if I can combine the two, it might have 
some benefits, and I think what I would like to do— if at all poaai-" 
ble— would be to sever the career that I have in computers and get 
into this other carv°er that I've been working on. 

Vignette 01: Woman Anticipating Retirement 

As a person, I would say, I'm close tj retirement, and I have 
thought about retir!^ment plans. My main concern is that my income 
won't be quite enough to live and live comfortably. Vo I'm thinking 
more in the area of part-,time work and perhaps coming back to the 
government because in the outside world now after all these years, 
it may be very difficult at my age to get a job. T think there still 
is age discrimination, and I think that's what holds me back from 
going out into the world and saying: Oh I think I'll start a new 
career, and yet I really don't know. I'll have to try it and see. 
They may accent me. It's a little bit scary in a way. And yet I've 
thought about it many times, and I think to myself that all they can 
say is no. But we still hate to go out and be turned down on a Job 
because of your age anyway. And I feel it would be handicap. 
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p' nette #8; Woman Kxperiencinp; ii'ex discrimination 

•or instance, when I entered Goddard, both my husband and I 
ij vere astronomers; we had about the same experience, the same edu- 
cation, and yet ho ramo in at a grade hipher. Now he had Just coiru' 
off of beinp the director of the trackinf^ station in South Africa. 
However, in my past history IM had managerial experience in a lab, 
T was manaf;er of the lab and therefore, I think that should have 
counted as much as his. Yet he came in at a higher level, he was 
proifioted faster and more times; and this matter of promotion has 
(1i; turbed me for some time. I'vr been in the p;rade that I'm in now 
for many years, and I'm at the top level, and I don't know that 
there's mucfi ho]'c of my pitting promoted to a hip.her grade; and yet 
1 feel that I havf produced as much or more than people around me 
who have gont* on. 

Vignette 09: Man Approach i ng Rotirement 

As a operntiuK exerutive in the research and development environ- 
ment, I have h;i\ series of irn reasingly responsible Jobs. I've 
be«n very ;,atisfifni. A. this point—aj I approach what normal execu- 
tiven view ret.irement — I can't conceive of myself being anything 
oth^^r than very active and involved in some activity which is associa- 
ted with the so-called knowledge industry. I can conceive, however, 
of making a ehanf^e in the kind of work that I do. Wi.ile the space 
pi -vgram is very f>xciting and very challenging, T think that nftf-r 
you get through a snries of occupations you reach a sort of plateau 
of what more you can contribute, ari.I it seems to m*- thai at tJiat 
point both th^' organization and the individual nnod a change from 



vignette 09 i i<^ent.) 

each other. Therefore as I approach this platea\', I begin to 
some plans and give some consideration to what I like to do as 
consider a career change. 
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OBJECTIVE 2 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
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OSJECTIVE TWO 

OBJECTIVE: To demonstrate basic skills in assessing organizational 
needs . 

ACTIVITIES: 

1. Engage in introductory activity • 

2. Study four -part model for needs assessment. 

3. Complete assessment activity, 

EVALUATION: Analyze needs assessment data using model guidelines, 
and design an organizational needs assessment plan. 
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OBJECTIVE TWO 
ASSESSING ORGANIZATIONAL NEEDS 

Introductory Needs Assessment Activity 
Innua^ine that you have been hired as a consultant or assigned as 
an in-house specialist to design a career development program for a 
business/industrial setting. How would you determine the needs or 
concerns of the population and of the organization with which you 
will be working? ^ 

Participants in the module should divide up into small groups 

i 

and spend about ten minutes discussing this problem and formulating 
a plan. Then choose a group spokesperson to describe the plan to 
the larger group. 
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Needs Aeeessment 

As you discussed your plan for assessing the needs and concerns of 
the population and organization you will be working with, it probably 
became clear that program developers must consider organizational needs 
at the same tiiae they are looking at the needs of the individual em- 
ployees within the organisation. This ability to orchestrate individual 
and organizational needs is essential since it is the orgeni Eat • that 
is funding the project. Questions such as "why a career developaent 
program?" "who will be served, and what probleac are they concerned 
with?" must be raised. Through a needs assessment process, answers can 
be specified, needs documented, and programs made more relevant and re- 
sponsive. In order to accanplish this process three sets of data must be 
collected; these include data on (l) individual employees (2) the organi- 
zation's decision makers and (3) the organizational clijnate. 

The first set of needs to be addressed are those of the individual 
in the organization v^o will be the participants in and primary bene- 
ficiaries of career development services: Who are they? What are their 
concerns? 

The second set of needs to be assfessed are those of the organi- 
zation's decision-makers. It is this small group of people create 
the policies which shape an organisation's environment and operations. 
They may actually hold controlling positions, for example a company 
president, or they may have informally established themselves as powerful 
decision makers while holding other positions such as head of personnel. 
They may support and encotn-age career development for a vj -icty of 
reasons, such as concern over (l) the quality of working life for ea- 
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ployees, (2) high turnover among highly skilled personnel^ particular ?jr 
in the first few yeara on the Job, (3) a chronic shortage of capable 
m«yiagerS| which may get more severe as the pool or people in the 35-^^ 
age group declines, and (U) pressures for equal opportunity employment, 
including directives to hire and to create developmental plans for 
individuals hired under affirmati^^e action policies. (Dyer ^ 19T6) 

Finally, any program that is developed will be influenced by the 
organizational context in which it takes place. The organizational 
climate and ethos differs depending on whether the organization is a 
government agency, a private industry, a university, or whatever* 

A model for assessing these three cc\ s of needs comprises four 

elements. 

1. WHAT IG the current situation? 

2. WHAT SHOUIJ) BE the situation? What might be the ideal? 

3. DISCREl ANCY: What is the difference between WHAT IS and WHAT 

SHOULD liK? 

h. IfEYD: What should be done to reduce discrepancy? 

The following is an example of hov his model might be applied: 

1. WHAT IS: Employe^^H are not aware of career options in their 
own organization. 

2. WHAT SHOULD BE; Employees should be' able to describe at least 
two options for themselifes within the organi: tion. 

3. DISCREPANCY: I'he difference between being able to identify no 
options and being able to identify at least tw-o. 

k, NFKD: To provide employees with easily comprehensible infor- 
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matioD so they can begin to identify new options for them- 

selvea vithin the organization. 
The model defines a need as "a gap between what is and what 
sould be." Needs assessment, then, is the "foimal collection of gaps, 
the placing of gaps in priority order, and the selection of the gaps 
of highest priority for action and resolution" (Kauftnan & English, 19T6) . 

The process of identifying priority needs includes gathering 
data on what is and what should be and then making inferences about 
discrepancies and needs. The data collected should consider the per- 
spective of individual employees, organizational decision-makers, 
and the organization itself. Needs should then be prioritized on 
the basis of strength, resources, and the interest of the program 
developer. , 

In short, the first step in initiating career development pro- 
grams is to assess the needs of the target population, to understand 
the needs and views of organizational decision-makers, and to under- 
stand the organizational context in which the program will take 
p'lace. The following chart (Figure 2) in intended to clarify this 
process; it describes various stratpg; s for collecting needed in- 
formation. As you can see, discrepancies and needs cannot be deter- 
mined until data are collected on "what is" and "what should be." 
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FIGURE 2 



Needs Assessment Model 







Target Poptilatlon 


Organisational Decision-Makers 


Organization 


a) 


Vhat la 


Spedify target population: 
e.g.» top manngersi mid- 
level professionals 1 
support personnel 

Describe the tfiurget pop-* 
ulation in terms of demo- 
graphic data: e»g., age, 
seXi educational background , 
occupation. 

Decide vhich technique or 
combination of techniques 
to use In collecting data: 
e.g., interviews, question- 
naires/surveys, teste, group 
interviews, job analysis and 
performance review, and 
records and reports study. 


Identify the organizational de- 
cision-makers in charge of your 
potential program* 

Familiarize yourself with the 
philosophies of the decision- 
makers and with their past pro- 
gram support efforts. 

If relevant. Identify primary 
funding sotirces like congres- 
sional authorizations and pen- 
ding legislation which might 
affect the organization. 


Find out as much as 
possible about the 
characteristics of the 
work force in general: 
e.g«, age, sex, attri* 
tion and growth rates. 

Familiarize yourself with 
all written materials 
about the organization by 
looking specifically for 
program trends and long^ 
term projections • 

Identify other programs 
which might interface 
with your projected pro- 
gram, since complemen- 
tary rather than dupll- 
cawive eriorxs wi±i in- 
crease the likelihood 
of support for your 
program. 

Familiarize yoxirself with 
trade publications and 
Journals reflecting the 
occupational areas encom- 
passed by the organizatlor 
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Needs Assfflsment Itodel Cco&t.) 
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What Should Be 


Target Population 


Organizational Decision-Makers 


Organization 


Analyze data Trcm needs 
aBsesBment technitiue 


aonAuet interviews vltn top and 
jaiddle manager e to get their 
ideas on the organisation's 

future and the critical needs 
of eaployees at various levels. 

Conduct interviews with se- 
lected ©aployees to get their 
perceptions of decision-makers* 
priorities . 


r 

laentixy ana mee^ witn 
individuals in other ' 
organizations already 
engaged in siailar 
activities so that you 
can build on their 
successes and failures. 


Discrepancy 






* 


- 

Need 
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In looking at the previous chart under the column, target pop- 
ulation, several techniques to be' Used to collect "what is" infor- 
mation are lir.ted. These techniques and procedures include inter- 
views^ quest ionnaires /surveys , tests, group interviews, Job analysis 
and performance review and records and reports study. The follow uip 
chart (Fipure 3) summarizes the advantages and disadvantages of each 
of these and also provides do's and don't 's for program developers. 
Also, an example of a survey instrument used to collect needs 
assessment data i^or a career plannlnfi; program at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, Goddard Space Flight Center 
is displayed in Appendix R. 
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FIGURE 3 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 



HETHOO 
I nt«»rvi^w 



Qui;?!! t lonna I re/Survey 



ADVANTAGES 

tievi*8l8 fe<>Ilng9« causes. Bnd 
possible solutions of problems 
as well as facts. 
Affords majilmuw opportur.lty for 
frre expression of opinion, 
qivinq of suggestions. 



Can reach many people in short 
time . 

Is relatively Inexpensive, 
Gives opportunity of expression 
without fear or embarrassment. 
Yields data easily sunanarl^ed 
and reported. 



LIMITATIONS 

Is time-consuming, so can 
reach relatively few people. 
Results may be difficult to 
quantify. 

Can make subject feel "on 
the spot." 



Little provision for ftee 
("xpression of unanticip.U f-d 
May be difficult to con- 
struct . 

Has Hmited ef f er tiveness 
in getting «t causes of 
problems and possible 
solutions. 



DO'S AND DONT'S 

Pretest and revise interview 
questions as needed. 
Be sure interviewer can and 
does listen , doesn * t judn«* 
responses . 

Do not use to interpret, sell, 
or r»ducate. 

Pretest and revise questions 
and form as needed* 
Offer and safeguard anonymity. 
Use only if prepared to - 

- report findings, both fav- 
orable and unfavorable. 

- do something about them. 



Te«5ts 



Group Interview 



Are useful as diagnostic tools 
to identify specific areas of 
def iciencies . 

Helpful In Bi^lecting from among 
potential trainees those who can 
most profitably he trnined. 
Rf>«?ults ar^ eiisy to rcimparp anrl 
rrpor t , 



Sanie as for interview plus; 
Permi ts synthee is of different 
vi*w-polnts . 

Promotes qenera 1 undernt ;ind I n^i 
and ngreement . 
Ru i ids suppor t fat nr*rf1f><! 
tra J ni ng , 

in itsrlf qoo<? f r »i i fi i rri , 



Tests validated for many 
specific situations often 
not available. Tests vali- 
dated elsewhere may prove 
inval id in new si tuat Ions • 
Hpsults give clues« are not 
conclusive . Tests are 
aecond^beat evidence in 
relation to job perform.^nc^ 

Is t i me -consuming and ini- 
tially expensive. 
.Supervisors and executives 
may feel too busy to parti 
rifi^te, want work don^? for 
t hem 

PefJiiUs wfiy be fHfflr\sU 
t n qUAnt J f y . 



Snow what test measures. Be 
sure it is worth measurinq 
here. Apply results only 
to factors for which test 
is good. 

Don't use tests to take blamn 
for difficult or unpopular 
decisinns which manaqem^nt 
Rhr7nld m^ke . 

Do not promise or expert 
quick resul ts . 
Start with problem know to 
be of concern toyoup. 

Identify all problems of 
significant concern to group. 
Lef^ group make own analysis, 
flfif own prinritie^i. 
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Job Analysis and 
Performance Review 



Produces specific and precise 
informitlon about jobs, per- 
formance. 

Is directly tied to actual jobs 
and to on- job performance. 
Breaks job into segments nuinage- 
ahle both for training and for 
appraisal purposes* 



Tisie-consuming . 
Difficult for people not 
specifically trained in 
job analysis technlgues* 
Supervisors often dislike 
reviewing enployees* in- 
adequacies ititli them 
personally. 

Reveals needs of individuals 
but not those based on 
needs of organisation. 



Brush up on job-analysis 
techniques, arrange special 
training for those who are 
to do it. 

Be sure analysis is of current 
ictog and current performance. 
Beviev with esiployee both- 

- analysis of job, and 

- appraisal of performance. 



Records and Reports 
Study 



Provide excellent clues to 
trouble spots. 

Provide best objective evidence 

of results of problems. 

Are usually of concern to and 

easily understcKM3 by operating 

officials. 



Do not show causes of pro- 
blemSf or possible 
solutions* 

Hay not provide enough 
cases fe.g., grievances) 
to be meaningful. 
May not reflect current 
situationt recent changes. 



Use as checks and clues, in 
combination with other 
methods* 
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Assessment Activity 

1. Read the two cases below, 

a) You have been hired to set up a Career Development 
Program in a research and development organization that 
expanded rapidly in the space age of the sixties. It is 
now in a no^-growth period. The majority of employees are 
in technical and engineering fields. A third are age ^5 
or above J over half are mid-level or above. The organi- 
zation has moved from pure space research to the applica- 
tion of space technology to areas of environmental control. 

b) You have been hired as a Woman's Coordinator in a ma.lor 
corporation. Up until now, no women have bcm employed 
as to]) executives. Only P percent are employed as mid- 
level managers. The majority of women work in clericnj 
jobs. 

?. In small groups, start to construct a profile of rif^cds bar^^'d 
on the case data just given, IJr^e th^^ chart (Fipure '0 on thc^ 
next page to orFani^e the data. 
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FIGURE U - DATA NEEDS PROFILE 



Target Population 



What is 



Dec i s ion-Makers 



Organization 



WTiat Should Be 



OD Discrepancy 



Need 
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3. VEhat boxes vere you not able to fill in at this time? What 
• specific steps voxild you tiOce to acquire the missing data? 
Assume you are competing for the position of Program Director 
in one of these organizations. Candidates will be evaluated on 
the basis of the detailed needs assessment plan that you submit. 
The plan should comprise the four model exponents: e.g., what 
is, \riiat should be, discrepancy, need/' Develop the plan in 
small groups, with one person assuming the candidate role. 

k. Have the candidate from each small group present the group's 
plan to the larger group. The larger group should then choose 
the candidate they would hire, on the basis of the following 
criteria: 

completeness of proposal ; were all points covered? 
feasibility ; can it be done? 

infonnatipn provided ; does the needs assessment provide the 
critical information for program planning? 
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OBJECTIVE 3 
PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



OBJECTIVE THREE 



OBJECTIVE: To outline a plan for a career development program to be 
implemented in a business /industrial setting. 

ACTIVITIES: 

1. Read descriptions of actual programs, 

2. Review program design considerations, 

3. Complete a Program Planning Worksheet, 

EVALUATION: Design a strategy /rationale /plan for "selling" the program 
to the organization's management. 
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OBJECTIVE THREE 
SPECIFYING PROGRAM PLANS 

During the last few years, career development progrwns have pro- 
liferated in business and industry. Although they share a caramon generic 
designation, these programs vary considerably in content, purpose, and 
emphases. 

Figure 5 illustrates one WBy of vievlng the variety of these 
programs: as a continuum, vith career planning at one extreme and career 
management at the other. Career planning programs focus on individual 
plans and actions*, they include such activities as individual counseling, 
workshops, and consultation through a ceu-eer resource center. Career 
management programs are primarily organizational in fociis; they 
emphasize such activities eis performance evaluation, assessments of 
man/womanpower, and supervisor training. 

The major shortcoming of career planning programs is that they 
may not be sufficiently integrated int the organizational structure. 
That is, individuals are encouraged to make their own career decisions, 
but the organization does not assume any responsibility for the further 
d"velopment of the individual nor does it offer employees any support 
in actualizing their plans. The major shortcoming of career management 
programs is that they may be "top-down" efforts. That is, they allow 
managemert to assess the organization's needs and then to make plans 
for individual employees without giving attention to the individual's 
career goals and plans. Frequently the result is "career passivity"; 
employees perceive that the/ have no control over their own career 
decisions. 




The most effective career development programs strike a balance 
between these extremes. They attempt to increase tne organization's 
efficiency and productivity by promoting congruence between indivi-- 
dual and organizational goals. The result is a "mutual plotting'' 
effort; The organization determines its own needs, individual em- 
ployees are given the opportunity to plot their own careers, and 
then these two data points are matched up or aligned, 

A Loo^ -tual Programs 
Wliere do actual programs fall on the continuum from career 
planning to career management? The following chart shows the place- 
ment of tne four examples d^-scusaed in this section. In addition, 
Figxire 6 gives a more detailed description of three of the four 
programs . 

Career Ciire*/r 

Planning Managt^ment 

Program Program Program I'rogram 

A 13 C ;j 

Program A stands at the cart^tr planning -nd or tn^- continu'^, 
focusing on individual rather tha:i organizai ional nrcds . Ito primury 
objective is to enable participants to devt-lop life ana car^.u-r plann • 
iiicn year, approximately 100 einployeei:^-includinfi Gcit^ntific, techni- 
cal, and clerical personn'-l — are iielped to a/^'-ss t;.c-lr intert^.3tj, 
abilities, ana values so tnat tiiey :n£iy plan for tfi- I'.ildV". Tn^ 
program is bus-d on aii eclectic model ratner lium ^ju any sin^:!*- 
tiieory of or approacu to c.treer dcvt^lujment , ln-:ijuse .specialists 
conduct workshops wiiich are hett'rogent'ous in eoiLpus it ion , invoivin^^ 
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A CONTINUUM OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



CAREER PIANNING 

--^ - 

- Individual Counseling 

- Career Planning Workshops 

- Career Resource Center 



A 

Career Development Center 
Career Information 



CAREER MANAGEMENT 

- Performance Evaluation 

- Man/Womanpover Assess - 
ment 

- Supervisor Training 
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FIGURE 6 

THREE EXAMPLIS OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 




Program Emphasis 



Target Population 



Seeds Assessment 



rheoretical Model 



Togram Desip;n 



- objectives 



- staffing 



Career 
planning 



Scientific 
Technical 
Clerical 
Services 



Eclectic 



- process/ 
strategy 



Life /career 
planning 



In-house 
specialists 



workshop 
expericntal 
group process 
psychometric 
instrumenlD 



Career planning 



Secretaries , 
clerical support, 
and other non- 
exempt employees 



Career planning and career management 



Questionnaire 
survey 



Tiedeman & O^Hara 
model 



Life/career 
planning 



Outside consultants 



workshop 

experiental 

activities 

homework 

psychometric 

instruments 



Scientific 

Technical 

Clerical 

Individual Employees 



Supervisors 



Questionnaire 
survey 



Holland* 8 congruence model 



Individual's life/career planning 
Supervisor's career development skills 



University-based professionals 



- individual counsel inp 

- workshops - skills 

- experiental activities assessment 

- homework 

- Career Development Work Experience 

- psychom^^tric instruments 
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FIGURE 6 (cont.) 



THREE EXAMPLES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 





Program A 


Program B 


Program C 


(cont.) 








- evaluation 


One-year follow- 
up questionnaire 
completed by 
employees and 
line supervisors 


Goal Attainment Scaling 


GceuL Attainment Scaling; productivity 
increases; follov-up on action plans 


- number/ 
scheduling 


Participant s/yr. , 
Ilk; 

total hours 1 37; 
duration^ 6 weeks 


12 participants/workshop; 
6 workshops /year 
duration, 7 weeks 


12 participants/wrkshop; d\iration, 
7 weeks 

12 participants per supervisor /work- 
shop ; 3 sessions once a month 


- career 

information 


Library staffed 
by career 
specialist 




Career Resource Center using "do-it-^ 
yourself" process and library 
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employees of all types, and which feature experiential activities and 
the use of psychometric instruments such as the Strong-Campbell 
Vocational Interest Blank. The program is evaluated by means of a 
one-year follow-up questionnaire completed by the employees wno par- 
ticipated in the program and by their line supervisors. One such 
follow-up assessment indicated that managers regarded the program as 
a good use of the employee's time, leading in many instances to im- 
proved morale. 

Program B is similar to Program A in that it too focuses on ttic 
individual, helping secretaries, clerical support personnel, and 
other "nonexempt" employees with their career decisions. The 
theoretical basis of the program is the Tiedeman and O'Hara decxjion- 
making model (iy63), according to which all decisions have two major 
stages. The first stage, anticipation, includes such activities as 
assessing one's own interests, values, ana skills, .exploring /irid 
developing alternatives; luid ciioosing among t;iese alternatives. Tix^> 
st'cond stage, implein(.>ntation, ue^^Ins wiien one movt'j iiito tiie new 
situation and gradually grows confident in it. (For fortlier infor- 
mation on the Ticdeman-O'Jara mode!, also see tn- ir^rapimsis ^'^ries, 
Ferrer, et al., 11377). Tne program staff— which consists of ont-jide 
consultants contracted to carry out tne program— us f-j psychometri 
instruments, worksliops , numework , and other strategies ta gui de- 
part icipants through tne atages of tjie decision-inuking process, ^itn 
tne ultimate goal of facilitating tneir upward nKJuiiity. I rogr^u;. 
evaluation takes tne rur:,: ..f ronpl^tion uf n (ioal A- 'uLnn.-nt, L^eniiru' 
form (.u-.- ObJ.-tiv. ;:ast ■.va...^.li,.. : sh-.w li.at :l 
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majority of program participants meet their individual career goals. 

Program C occupies a mid-point on the continuum in that tne 
emphasis is not only on helping indivilueLL employees witn tneir life/ 
career planning but also on helping line managers learn career develop- 
ment techniques that they can use with their subordinates. The theo^ 
retical basis for the program is Holland *s congruence model (des- 
cribed in Objective One of this module). Througli vorksnops, indivi- 
duals assess themselves and their Job environments; in addition, the 
program features a career resource center, designed to allow employees 
to select for themselves materials tnat will help them to know them- 
selves better and to learn more about the occupational world. One 
important component of Program C is a 'Vork Experience" program 
whereby mid-^level employees work in a new career area for three 
months; this experience is intended to reenergize the employees and to 
give them a greater sense of control over their careors. Thrue 
metnods are usea in evaluating Program C: (l) Goal Attainment Scaling, 
{2) assessment of productivity increases; and (3) tracking of super- 
visors on individual employee action plans. 

Progriim D stands ut tae otner end of the continuuin us an exaiap-Lr 
of a career management program whert- tiie focus is on tae aims ai.a 
needs of tiie organization ratiier tiian on those- of Itir iniividuax. 
Briefly, tne stated objectives of this program are to increase pro- 
ductivity and Job satisfaction, to facilitate af f irniati ve action, ana 
to product effective relations uetween the organization and iti; pro^ 
fe^isional-technical workers. The person wno manages t.r- prugrciii; for 
tiie individual participant and who acts as a career piarining consul- 
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tant is that employee's supervisor. 

To summarize. Figure 6 outlines the components necessary in de- 
veloping a program and gives examples of what specific form these 
components may take in different programs. As is clear fVom the 
descriptions, various strategies and methods are possible for 
realizing a program's objectives. The individualization of a program 
requires an in-deptn understanding or the part of the program designer 
of the needs of both the organization and its population. 

Other Business /Indus try Programs 

In addition to career development programs, business and industry 
have in recent years been offering a variety of related programs 
designed to humanize the work environment, with the ultimate goal of 
maintaining a satisfied and productive work force. Among the most 
notable of these efforts are redesign of the work environment and 
educational programs. 

Perhaps the most well-known of the work-redesign programs is that 
initiated by AT&T over ten years ago. The goal of tuis program is to 
give employees a greater sense of control avf-r tlieir lives and care^-rs. 
The strategy employed is t^irmed functional completeneas and involves 
arranging work tasks so that- one individual is given complete responsi- 
bility for, and is identified with, ,ne particular Job. For instance, 
instead of having twenty people rfork on one directory and complete 
the Job in three weeKS , one person Is assigned trie Job and given a 
longer period of time to work on it. As another txarapie, une person 
may be given the Job of installing or repairing tru- tnlephjnes in .--u! 
entire apartment complex or at an airport. Thus, one individual is 
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responsible for making all the decisions and carrying out all the 

operations /isuociatt.*d witi^ t particular Job. PresuniaiJly , what migiil 
ue lost in efficiency is oaianced \}y the increase in Joo oatisfact ioa . 
(For a more co;fiplete review uf work-redesign progr.'i:n£> , i:-e Work in 
America , 19 r3, sve Appt*ndix A). 

Education programs are clearly related closely tu carct-r u^-^vtdop- 
ment programs in their goals and uujectives. As tiic concept of re- 
current education, or life ions learning, becomes morv wid^-iy accepted 
ty i3ociety a wiiolo, so nuiiin^-ss luid industry have ctmv to recogni::e 
ttiat they must providf^ educational assictance progi'-ims to their 
ployees. A r^-^ct^nt stu^.ly, i vjucation in Industr y ( Lur> tv^rnian, !)'{{) 
reviewed trie traininf^ and education programs of a i^rLiiplr- of Indus triro 
witn '^OO employt^t'S or more. I'hey found that industry ificrf'ii3inf_'Iy 
vivWG education ?ind trainiii^;;; as a nieajis to "'ransJat.*^ tiv' grn*-ral 
skills of newly iiir^'■l e::iploy^^es intc; rnur^. Iarti:ular Joii -o::ipet, -li'-i : , 
ana to enn'ur^' the continuin^s aaaptati'jn c^:' it:; v(.;rk *\:rc*' tu n^w 
knowIt»d^:e and tc^chnolo^^y'' ( i^us tf-riii'in , i^Tf, p. ix)- 

At the fi'irne tirnt*, ♦•viucat ionai i t.x tutionii ai^e -ginning to aaapt 
tiieii' policies ^md practic .-^^ to a*.-': ..iri^iioaate aaultc. I'ui* inj t'ii.^jr- , 
Joru^* are ^'Xperirrk^nt inf^ witn mor.- :\"Xiuie wa;y'S of -ir^i^^ninf cr-'iit: 
e,g., ttiv Colie^^e nntr^inc^' r.xaj%-^n 1 i un iV^urd "xarnin'it i oris , tno *c Il^^v^■ 
L-'Yf.^l ilxanination Vrugrmn (^.^.tii^. Anotn<^r ruoii -rrort is tne 
rativc Assessment of blxpei'i^-nti al l/.-arnin^r, r.ponnor-'i :.nr L^i-ica- 
tional T'-ating Jervice, wiiicii involve L;ixty ins ti t lit i-^^nr. v ^jv.int: t w- 
g*^tn**r to (i^^v^u^p -in'; fu^r i inri t*' wayi; :>y ^ ".'.'iUt i rn* a."/ f'lvinr". ..jV'-i.' 
for life ♦•xpt^rif-iKT'^r . Y^^^t another approfiOi th^- 'ivaruin^ ,:r-- 
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for courses taught by non-academic institutions. The American 
Council on Education* which spearheaded this move by recommending that 
academic credit be given for courses taken through the military 
services, is currently working on ways to evaluate courses taught in 
a variety of other settings. 

In addition, many education institutions are experimenting wittx 
different structures designed to facilitate the adult's return to 
education: e.g., part-time, evening, and weekend programs. Other 
institutions have introduced innovative curricula. All these efforts 
will help to strengthen the vital link between education and work. 

Program Design Considerations 
How does one begin to design a program for a particular setting 
and clientele? The actual programs described earlier give some idea 
of the range of strategies that may be used. Th<: cnaractrriinica 
of the target population, budget constraints, and quusttons of imple- 
mentation all serve as a framewurK witiiin which tne lietaiis or u 
particular program must be worked out, 

The following steps should be take^ii in specify ing j>ro*.*;rani piims : 
1. Define the target population. 

What are th'^ir dernographic chai'acteris tics : ^^.g., rnngt.- , 

sex distribution? What are their soc I ai-payciioi og i c^ai 
cnaracteristics : e.g., educational level, attitud-s, vaiu'-iiV 
These questions can finswer'*d tnroagi. (a) res-^trcn In ti^e 
literature and (d) needs assessment. 



tation, see Schlossberg, Troll, LeiDowitz (i9Y^'^)- 
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Example : Suppose your target population is women faculty 
members in higner education. What are tneir demographic and 
social-psychological characteristics? 

Define your "images of potentiality" or idoul prograjn (Fox, 
Lippitt, & Schindler-Raininan, ll^Y'^). 

Wliat do you regard as the ideal situation for this target 
population? What goal or condition do you nope tney will 
achieve as a result of the program? 

i:^ ample : More women faculty members should hv promoted to 
high administrative positions in academic institutions: e.g., 
college presidencies, uiiairs of governing uoards. 
Study other progra:ns developed for similar tar^^et popu- 
lations. Do research into oti^er programs similar to the one 
you plan; if possible, vi^il tiiestf prograjns aiid intervi^-./ tn-,- 
people inV'jivea . 

Turn the ir:::i^7.-'s of pot'^^ntialiiy into prograjii goalj. 
Example' : 'I'h'* goal of :uy prof^rajn ii} to incr^-ti^^' ln^^ nunujer 
of women coll^^g<f prpsiaents uy 1? pf^rc^-nt vitnin a two-y^-ar 
periou • 

Turn program ^^ohIg intc^ Lt'liaviorai uoJectiv»*s. 
Example : On^* nl^W/ctive of tn^- program is V) id^'UtirV woiu^. n 
faculty mf^iuueri: vr.oje bacKcroiin-i, interests, ^ir.a Hoilitlnj 
qualify tLityii lo Le colit-g<* pr^^siav-nt:^ . A Sic<>U': o;fj<'CtivN* 
is to L'l-^^ate :i nior** receptive atlitui^- tr.waiM ^ iu i^l^-n, 
ficaden.ic v?fflc"S ^ u in- p-ift. of y^^r-s.-^iii. ( pr</ 4.,.:.iimn lly 

mai^y) ioadersnip in nigii^»r eUucrition. 
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Select one aspect of the objective to work on. 
Exa^^le : Choose a particular geographical region, identify 
the major academic institutions in that region » and identify 
the ciualified women faculty members vorking in those insti- 
tutions. 

Select appropriate strategies for implementing the program. 
Example : Hold periodic meetings with the women faculty mem- 
bers identified as being qualified. These meetings should 
emphasize the following: (a) cognitive framework of the prob- 
lem: whey women have difficulty achieving; (b) support from 
the other women in the group and from role models (women 
already holding college presidencies); (c) training in such 
skills as management and budgeting; and (d) linkages between 
qualified women ajid ^iniversity selection commii^tees. 
Decide who will deliver the program. 

Example : ■ Will the program bo staffed by in-nouse specialists 
or contractur:? ; will you use a peer hplping model? 
Develop an evaluation design. 

SpeciO^ crit'-ria tnat will let you know Jiow w-.-ll the pragra;n 
has worked. 

Analyze tiiose forces tnat help or ainder achirvem-nt of tiie 
goal. 

Kxawple : liind<„'rifig forces migiit i-jclu.lt-: (a) tuv tradition 
of male leadersiiip in hignt^r education, (b) lucv. of funding 
for the prograin. Helping lor-'-is miglil incJuJ.. in. support 
of iriajor organizations sucn as the Association kinwicmi 
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Colleges and the American Council on Education, 

11. Try to minimize the hindering forces and to capitalize on the 
helping forces . 

Example : If lack of funding for the progr^un is a problem, 
work with support groups of women faculty members and with 
major organizations involved in programs to develop women 
leaders in seeking grant funds. 

12. Develop a budget. 

13. Develop an implementation plan. 

Assessment Activity 

1. Using the guideline's Just outlined as **prugram design con- 
siderations/' complete the Trogra^n I'lanning Worksiieet 
(Figure T) on trie next pag*. . Give as many J^/tails as posnibi' 
^ibout the program you would like to implr-mont. 
3. opend about 13 minutes Jevol oping h :3tratf'gy /plan/rational'.' 
that wili n^'ip **5t'II'* tii>' prp^:rjun yofi'v ^l-v^ .Uip^^-d to t.'i^' 
top man'igcrn.-nt of -iii organiznticm. Yorm small groups, Kaca 
inembtT of th^- ^^roup 3houu] pr^S'-'nt h i-vainm*' ''pit ^fi" t.<j' ♦.n^ 
otiiPr (^ro\ip nnmb^^rs who will pla>^ tnr- r ue of a mhnfxf:/^i^^'Ut, 
council. Th- f/roup snoula hUu; rc»vi^»w vncii part icip/.int 
IVogr^L-i Mfinnin^ V/jrksne<jt . Tuv t^ffuctivt^nt s:i ' .r v.-ici, p-j-jun' 
prograjn anJ "pitcn"' will det-rmin'-d uy tn- uuuirigemcnt 
council \s uM;iiiion to fun.i or not to i\xua luv pro(/rf.ii:i. h: 
making tiiis decision, lnv ii\taiH.p,vuivnl co.mci^ ishu.iin u^^^ ^n- 
fol lowing cri t'?r ia: 
a) feasibility of prograiTi 



b) extent to which it is integrated with other oi-ganizational 
programs 

c) program balance between individual and organizational 
needs 

d) potential employee and management receptivity to program 
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FIGURE 7 
PfiOGRAM PLAHICTG WORmm 



Target Population: 




Needs Assessment: 

(See Objective 2) 




Ideal Program: 




Similar Programs: 


- 


Program Goals: 
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PROGRAM PLANNING WORKSHEET (coat.) 



Program Design: 




Objectives: 




Obe Aspect 
of Objective 
to be Worked 
on: 


• 


Strategies/ 
Process : 




Staffing 




Evaluation: 
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FIGURE 7 (cont.) 



Hinder lug Foorees: 



Ceont.) 



Helping Forces: 



Budget ; 



Isiplementation Plan: 
First Step 



When 



Who 



Jo 
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OBJESTTIVEj 



Outline a program ev&luatioa rlan. 



ACTIVITIES: 



EVALUATION: 



Review prograta evaluation requi resents , cocrplete 
requirements form. 

I^ad description of program data categories. 
Complete post Goal Attainment Scaling Form. 



resign a tentative program evaluation plan speci lying 
three strategies/techniques and bow the information 
provided can be used. 
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OBJECTIVE IV 
WfALmHSQ FRO(»AMS 

In order to malntaixi a program and to continue Ita support, 
program effectiveness vlU have to be measured and reported. Pro- 
gram evaluation must be included as an integral component of program 
planning; it "is a plazmed process which provides specific reliable 
information ^out a selected topic, problem or question for purposes 
of determining value and/or maJ^ing decisions" (U.S. Civil Service 
Co!nmi8si(»i [n.d.], p. ii). 

To. insure prograia evaluation utility. It must occur on an on- 
going basis and interact with the other components of program de- 
sign. There must be constant feedback and revision between the foiu* 
areas of needs assessment, program go€d,s, and objectives, program 
activities and program eveiluation. Some of the relationships be- 
tween these foixr areas are shown in the chart (Figure 8) below: 
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EhrcLLuaticm Is an Integral Tart of a Program 


Why ? 

1 


Needs 

Assessment 


What needs can you cite that Justify 
the eadstence of this pr<^am7 


What? 


Frogxm Goals 
Objectives 


To what needs are the goals, of the 
program related? 

Of what goals are the objectives 
of the program a port? 


How? 


Program 
Activities 


What activities will most likely 
meet the objectives? 
How will you plan and carry out 
activities that will accomplish 
the objectives? 


How Will 
You Know? 


Program 
Evaluation 


What kinds of information should be 
gathered to determine if the activi- 
ties are reaching the objectives 
and consequently meeting the needs? 



(California State Department of Education, 1977) 

Requirements of Program Evaluation 
The first set of questions to be asked when designing an evaluation 
plan include; Who needs the data, what kind of information do tney 
want and vrtaen do they want it. Answering these questions is critical 
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toirasfs the ^timate r^^TtOBt^ q€ tiv^xoMmk l9 to ^rve tto needs 
of the audiences to [whom] the program director Is accountable*' 
(California State Depaartment of Education* 1977). 

Also, these answers vill help in determining the kind of data to' 
be collected and the in which it will be reported. This infor- 
mation can be determined by meeting with €ull decision makers 'related 
to the program. 

Activity: Program Evalua t ion Re<^uirements 

In small groupa-^assixme you have Juat started as €m in-house 
consultant responsible for designing a career planning program for a 
large organisation involved in cOTmiunication systems and networks. 
The majority of employees are scientists, engineers, and a large 
clerical supiK>rt staff. Most of the organizational activity is 
research and development work rather than production of scaaething 
tangible; The emphasis of your career develoj^aent program will be to 
help mid- level professionals' who feel boxed-in to expand their options 
You will be responsible to the Vice President of Human Resources but 
informally accountable to the Personnel Director. In designing your 
program, you are trying to anticipate evaluation questions. You 
know this important information; the contract you have with the 
organization is for one year contingent on results. As a group, com* 
plete the following chart (Figure 9), anticipating the events of tne 
next year. Try to anticipate the kind of data you will nave to 
collect to make your evaluation. 
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FIGURE 9 

mAumios SMfomi^iosi requirsmehts form 



Vlho Requires 
InfonsatioQ 


What Infonnaticu 
is Required 


Date 

Required 


Use to Be Ma^« 
of Inforzaation 











Sh€ure completed forms with leurge group and discuss* . 
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^ita to be C611ect^ 

Id' the previous activity, you probably described several kinds 
of data you will collect for your evaluation • TSiey can be cate- 
gorized Into the three areas of: reaction^ learning, behavior and 
organizational results (Kirkpatrick, 1959). Reaction and learning 
daSa^e collected immediately after a program activity; benavior 
and or^nizatlonal results are longer term measurements.''^ 

A^in, the information obtained frc^ program decision makers 
will help to determine which of these categories are relevant. If 
program decision makers are interested in improving a program, 
reaction and learning data are probably most relevant. On the other 
handy if evaluation data is to be used to make decisions regarding 
the future of the program, behavior and organizational change data 
are important. 

Reaction data is that information collected which evaluates the 
effectiveness of various activities and procedures used to achieve 
various program outcomes, and could include measures isuch as partici- 
pant evaluation of instructor skills. This information can be 
collected through anecdotal or questionnaire form. Questionnaires 
can be translated to percentage data - i.e., what percentage of 
participants found a certain activity helpful. In the past, program^ 
evaluators have relied heavily on this subjective information. It is 
critical data in looking at the content of a program, but it offers 

1. These categories are also referred. to as procf=»ss and product 
data. Reaction data would be process; learning and behavior and 
organizational change are product data. 



bo objective information to en orgeniatitiett atMSut b^Tlor as^uldi- 
tion or generalizable effects of a program* Learning data is t\ 
infonnation gathered immediately after a program activity to deter- 
mine Aether the participants acquired the intended skills or 
leGunlngs. This data can he collected through such measures as 
Goal Attainment Scaling, tests, behavior samples or simulations. 

Behavior and organizational change data, are the assessment of 
longer term results, e.g., hov diu participati<^ in a career develop- 
ment goal affect an employee'' s productivity? 

These are the results or effects oT a program. Particularly in 
industrial and business settings, this kind of data is critical. 
Organizations make decisions based on the bottom line of cost 
effectiveness - for so much money what will be the tangible results 
obtained. Unfortunately many career planning programs in other 
settings have been a;ile to exist in the past on "articles of faitii/' 
They were believed to be a good thing to do. If the movement .of 
career development programs into business/industrial 6t=*ttings is to 
continue, program developers will continue to be nard pressed to 
collect organizational change data. 

- Following is a chart (Figure 10) which summari^'-^s tht.* cate- 
gories of program evaluation data, how to collect tw^* data and when. 
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FIGQR5 10 . 



Data Categors 


Bov to CoUeet 


When to Collect 


Reaction 


questionnaires 
interviews 


iBpediately after 
program 


Learning 


Goal Attains»nt Scaling 
tests 

q^e8ti(»inaireB 
hc^avior sasples 
siaolations 
intervievB 


Innediately after 
progn& 


Behavior and 
Organization 
Change 


quest ionnairee > supervisors, 
oiyloyees and eo-vorkers 

pr<^uctivity changes - i.e., 
increase in nusber of reports 

perfonoance changes - i.e., 

assess changes in perfonaance 
based on regular or on-going 
required sv^rvisor 
eveluatlOTs 

< 


eolleeted aft«r a 
certain time period 
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The challeog^ftor pansgim evaXtsfttors is to be abXe to icteoitlfy and. 
tise measures vhich are -both oeaningful and as much as possible 
q,uaotif iable . Organizations are used to maidng decisions based on 
hard data. In viewing the previous chart, it is clear that the number 
of instrua^nts or a^astures lAich meet these two criteria are at a 
minimum. 

One evaluation technique which does seem to n»et both criteria is 
Goal Attainment Scaling (Kiersuk and German, 1966). 

• Goal Attainment Scaling (GAS) - An Example of Learning Data 
GAS is an assessment technique which can be used to evaluate the 
extent of learning for individuals and groups after participation in 
certain program activities. It maintains the individuality of par- 
tlcipant goetls but at the same time provides a quantifiable score 
for comparison purpose s^^.^^ 

At the beginning of this module you filled in a GAS guide. If 
you'll review this form now, youUl note that the form contains indivi- 
dualized 5 point scales. These scales are operationally defined as 
-2, -1, 0, •t'l, where the zero scale value represents an "expected 
outcome level." A goal of better than expected would be +2. Scale 
values of -1 arid -2 represent less than expected success and the most 

4 

unfavorable outcome, respectively. These scales can be converted to 

standardized scores with a mean of 50 and "tandard deviation of lO 

in order to determine pre-post assessment of goal attainment. 

* This technique is an example which we selected as an dllUE- 

tration since other techniques have been extensively described else- 
where. See especially Coursey, Program Evaluation For Mental Health . 
Grune & Stratton, N.Y., 1977. 
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^3Mse ssalAS are j^^ULetim ^ future parftearame as m result of 
a learning experience. One vi^ to Icxjk aA these prediction categories 
is belov: 
1 Scale H j 



much vorae than 
expected results 



Bomei^t vorse 
than eaq^ted 
results 



e:i9eeted cr 
aost likely 
results 



soxttei^iat better 
than expected 
results 



much better 
than expected 
resTtlts 




The middle level represents the "expected results" and usually has 
the most likely probability of occxirring. The outcoises at both the 
"much vorse than expected" or "much better than expected" levels vill 
usually have siuch lower probabilities. Intermediate probabilities are 
associated vlth the levels^df "swaeirtiat vorse than expected" and "some- 
what better than expected" (Garwick, 1975). 
Activityt Goal Attainaent Scaling 

[step l |- Qo back to the GAS form you coopleted in the beginning of 
the nodule. 

^tep 2 1- For each goal you described, check where you are now along 
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%^ i yoint scalf?. In the tweassessment ac^^i^ity you 
indicated where you were with &n asterisk tor this 

post assessment use a check V 



jstep 3 1 * Compute your pre score and your post score. See the 

sample on ;the next page (Figure 11). The process for de- 
termining the pre and post score is to multiply the number 
of goals at each level by the score value of that level 
(*2» -1, 0» +1, ♦S). For instance » if you checked that 
you were at the ^^much less than expected level" for each 
of 3 goals « and the "somewhat less than expected level 
for 1 goal your pre score would be -7, 3 x (-2) = 6 and 
1 X (-1) = --1, TOTAL = -^7 

If your post analysis indicated that you were at the 

"somewhat more than expected level" for 3 goals and the 

"linu-eh more than expected" level for 1 goal your post 

score would be -§^5, 3 x (+l) = 3 and 1 x (+2) = 2, TOTAL ' 5 
Pre Score ^ 

Post Score 



Step Locate your pre secures and post scores on the standardized 
conversion tables (Fifure 12) on page 35, 
Following tbe exaxcple presented, you would look under the 
table for k goals and look across the top until you locate 
-7. Tbe stendard scire for would be 2k. 59- 
The post score of 5 translates to 68. 1^ 



Pre Standard Score 



Post Standard Score 
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GML ATTAINMENT SCALING 



H 

O * 



X - 50 



1 

■ 

Huch less than 
the expected 
level of outcome 
C-2) 


Goal 11 Goal 12 


Goal #3 


Goal 14 


i#earn aoouc needs 








I expect to learn 

aN>ut 0 needs assessiwnt 

techniques 








Soaievhat less 
than the expected 
level of outcome 
C-l» 


I expect to learn al»out 
and be able to describe 

technique 









Expected 
level of 
outcome 

(0) 


I will leara about and be 
able to describe 2 needs 
assessment techniques 








Somewhat more 
than the expected 
level of outcome 


I will be abie to aesign s 
needs assessim^nt procedure 
for my setting/clientele 








Much fnore than 
the expected 
level of outcoTO 
(♦2) 


X will be able to design # 
implement, collect data, 
and analyse data using 2 
needs asses«n*»nt techniques 








* Pre aaeesement; i^e*, inhere you were at beginning. 



3 K (-2) - -6 
1 K (-1 - -1 

Pre Score ■ -7 



3 X (♦!) - 3 

1 X - 2 

Post Score - 5 



Poit assessment; i.e., where you are now. 
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^^CURE 12 
GAS Standard Score Convereion Table 
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- Scores for Goal Attaimaent Forms vj.th 3 Goals 

/ 

-6 -5 -i» -3 -2 -1 0 1 2 3 ^ 5 6 

22.6U 27.20 31.76 36.32 50.88 1*5. UU 50.00 5^.56 59.12 63.68 68.2U 72.80 77.36 

11 12 13 1^ 15 16 17 18 19 20" 21 22 

62.93 6U.16 65.3^* 66.52 67.70 68.88 70.06 71. 2U 72. U2 73.60 7J*.78 75.96 

- Scares for Goal Attaimaent Fo^as with U Goals 

-8 -7 -6 -5 , -U -3 -2 -1 0 1 2 3 ^ 

20.96 2U.59 28.22 31.85 35.^*8 39.11 J*2.7i* 1*6.37 50.00 53.63 57.26 60.89 6U.52 

5678 
68.15 71.78 75.J*1 79. Ql* 

FroB Garwick, Geoffi-ey and Joan Brentnall, Tables for Calculating the Goal Attainment Score > Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: Program Svalustion Resource Center, 1973, 



Istep sl - Hov votild you describe the change fsrom pre to post? la the 
can^ie the change vtm mseem §(me sttai»i ievistiims 
toward the positive end of the scsle, i.e., 68.15-2^ •59*^3* 56 
(s.d.oXO) 

The ]^t score 68. 1^ ccui eQ.80 be vleved as almost tvo stan- 
dard deviations above the mean* 
Describe ^our pre to post changes 



I, Step 6 



• Form small groiqps 

Determine the total number of goals set for each 
group, i.e., if there are h people in your group and 
each person set four goals, the total would be 16. 

Humber of Group Groals: 

Count the num^r of goals for the group checked at 0, 
+1, or +2. These are considered to be successes. 

Number of Group Goals at Expected Level or Above: 

• Finally, to determine the percentage of group goals 

successfully achieved, divide thc^e at the expected 

level or above by the total. 

expected level or above ^ 
total 

BOTE: The mean p^t groizp goal you are aiming for is 50.00. See 

Appendix C : Suamarizing and Displ^ing Pre-Post Goal Attain* 
ment Scaling Scores for an example. 
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e^ismias Pro^asi B\raluaUoa Steps - Asaegan ent Activity 

• Individuaiay complete the chart below. Based on what you've 
learned in this aodule list three program evaluation strategies 
or techniques you are now considering. Also,' how will you use 
the information provided by the strategy; what questions will 
it help you answer? 



Tentative Evaluation Plan 
List Three Strategies/ 
Techniques 


How Will 
Provided 


you Use the Information 
by the Strategy? 

* 


1. 








2. 








3. 








Discuss in large group. 
Frogreua Evaluation Notes: 


See Appendix D 


for copy of PrograjB Evalu- 



< atlon Planning Form which includes program evaluation steps and 
questions needed' to be answered for each step. A blank form is 
also included for your use. 

See Appendix E for a suggested final report outline. 
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SUMMARY 



is 
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■Phi ft module presented aa introduction, to the skills and eemcepte 
necessary for counselors to xboto into orgaaisatioaal settings. Ttie 
module learnings and activities have heen based upon a systematic 
IjlBXffitng aodel; — The following seheana suaiBarizes this ^proach and eo- 
phasiaes the integration of the steps, 

Sungeaay Activity 

In groups use the schema (Figure 13) as a "base for summarizing 
your learnings. You have a place to list three major concepts for 
each objective. 

Finally try to look ahead to your return to your work setting. 
What will be the first step you will take to implement yo\ir program? 
If we were invisible observers from the Planet Program what would we 
actually see you doing? 



^13 
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FIGURE 13 



or 



lOJOR roUITS U^RED 
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Conceptual 



Process 
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Support* 
Zntegrstion 



Zteas 



Heeds 
Assesssent 



Aoalysis 




Identlfleetim 
of feeds 



ExistioC 




OSJICTIVE 



MODULE 

OBJECTIVE J 



1. 
2* 
3. 

1." 
?. 
3. 



> HOPUU 
OBJECTIVE 3 



1. 
?. 
3. 

- vomz 
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APPENDIX A - COMPARISON RATING FORM 

Directions s For each vignette indicate the two issues vhich vere most clearly demonstrated 

by marking an X in the appropriate box. Then briefly indicnte supporting data 

for your assessment. - 



Vignettes 



1, Man in , 
Atypical. 
Role 



2. Woman in 
30-Year 
Crisis 



3. Man 



Mid- Ufe 
Qrisis 



Congruence, 



no longer in 
good fit 
area 



Dreams 



in career 
never dreamt 
about 



can't 
visualize 
being in same 
career 



Professional 
Career Stag es 



starting new 
career 



Managerial 
Types 



Roles -The at res 



family - career 
balance 



Sex Differences 



moving out of 
traditional careei 
pattern 



15" 



151. 





vignettes 


Congruence 


Dreajns 


Professional 
Career Stages 


Managerial 
lypes 


Roles-Theatres 


Sex Difference 


Woman 

Wanting 

Upward 

Mobility 




X 

sees herself 
in more 
challenging 
role 


X 

beginning career 








5 . Woman 
/Whose Plans 
Are Based 
on Kusbtod's 
Career 




X 

suppressed for 
husband's 




• 




X 

vicarious 
achievement 


6. Man 
Contemplat- 
ing Mid- 
Career 
Change 


X 

present career 
no longer a 
fit 




X 

hard to move into 
apprentice role 










Vignettes 


Congruence 


Dreams 


Professional 
Career St€iges 


Managerial 
Typ^ 


Roles-ISieatres 


Sex Difference 


7* Woman 
Anticipat- 
ing 

Retirement 


X 

can't see her- 
self in non- 
work activity 


• 






A 

vork serves as one 
of her primary- 
roles 




8. Woxoan 
Experienc- 
ing Sex 
Discrimi- 
nation 




- 


has no place to 
move 






Y 
A 

inequity in 
salary 


9, iMan 
Approach- 
ing Retire- 
ment 








X 

"Gdmesman" 

« 


X 

defines work as 

primary role 
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APFESDIX B 



CUSEER DEVEXAF^NT SURVEY 

We eure trying to assess the career developaeat needs of GSFC 
employees , Would you please take a few mtoutes and cooplete the 
follovlng form. 

Codes 

Position: 

Grade: 

Years at Gk^ddard: 

w 

I ♦ 

DIRECTIONS: Listed below are possible needs of anployees like yourself. 
In the column on, the left aark an X in the booc i^ch best 
describes how iji^ortant the need is to you. 

In the column on the right msrk an X in the box vhich best 
describes how well that need is being met. 



EXAMPLE 



Strcmg Mod«> 


Weak 


No 




Need 


Need 


Need 


Need 


er- 


Need 


Need 




Being Part- 


Not 




ate 






I SEED: 


Met 


ially Being 




Need 










Being Met 














Met 










- . . 


To learn about other Civil 








X 








Service Job opiK)rtunities 


X 







Ohe above exan^jle demonstrates a strong need which 
is being met. Ccaaplete all items. 

M - Need Being Met 
PM a Need Partially 
Being Met 

NOT » Need Not Being Met 



S = Strong Need 
M B Moderate Need 
W B Weak Need 
NO » No Need 
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M 



W NO 



2. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



I WEDi 

A better iB^terstm^iag of j^, abili- 
ties, and vork related interests and 
values* 



To know abovit training opportiinities 
available at GSPC 



To know about career opportunities 
available within GSFC 



A better understanding of tdaat 
career options are available to me. 



A better understanding of various 
career areas, what they offer and 
what qualifications are necessary 



To know about various educational 
opportunities 



To get help in developing and 
implementing career plans 



To know about career opportunities 
available outside of GSFC 



To know more about my skills and 
abilities 



To understand the impact of work 
on my life 



To know how my values affect my 
career choice 



To know how to apply and interview 
for Jobs 



EM NOT 
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5 


M 


w 


HO 






EM 


NOT 


13. 










^ fie^t aon» OQ^>tiii^|ob ra^KsrleBce< 
xn vQwse uarecr areas x an Uiveres vec 
in. 








Ik. 






— - 




To learn hov to tetter interact with 
co-vcxrkers and supervisor 






^„ 


15. 










!ro learn hov to change iqy Job res- 
ponsibilities 









16. 




• 




[ tTo learn hov to mettiage the process i 
! bf Job change ^ 

— — . , — ■ . ^ — ■ 









17* What career planning and counseling services vould you like to see 
G3FC offer? 



/ 



i5v 
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APPENDIX C - 



SUI4MARIZIHG AND DISPLAYING PRE-POST GROUP GOAL 
ATTAXSMENT SCALIHG SCORES ^ 




Pre GA S 

38.60 

35.52 

30.00 

36.32 

36.32 

37.60 

40.88 

38.60 

40.88 

34.90 

36.32 

40.88 

36.32 

43.16 

37.33 

40.88 

42.76 

36.32 



IrOBk VMw 


ChanK 




11 40 










54« do 


1ft 94 


54. 90 


1R 9d 


59* 30 


71 70 


J C AM 


DQ 


52. 28 ^ 


id» 05 


52,28 




43. 96 


0 OA 
7* UO 


54. 56 


1 Q Oil 


52.56 


IU68 


59.12 


;22. 80 


61.40 


18. 24 


53.62 


15,29 


59.12 


18.24 


6L40 


18. 64 


56.84 


20.52 



nmean GAS 



37.98 



54. 00 



16.02 



Appendix A - Suminary Data - Step 3 

Total # of Goals 

Multiply nvsmber of participants (12) 
by number of goals each person set, 

(ai^a %) of Successes 

Count number of go^ls checked at 0, 
•H, +2 value: These are on indi- 
vidual GAS Post Assessment Forms. 
These are considered to be successes. 
Divide k2 by 56 for percentage of successes 

if (and %) of Failures 

Count number of goals checked at -1 and -2 
value on GAS Post Assessment Forms. These 
are consideredf failures. Divide 10 by 
56 for percentage of failures. 



56 



1*2 



83? 



10 



17? 



^59 
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nrauM 
oftitcstm 


lltot te tte twit MM iittiOTfi in nht^. liita flifKHvii ntatMt 
ts cHU <*i»€ti«« w&cRM ia ndi m tmwm tJk^ it cm kt MMuveit 
tH Utt ia^iittd MftMft tppr«f rt«t« f«r tli« AJtctlMt 


rVALUATtOK 
DESIOi 


iQiac ^iiMtlMs MMt diift Msiffi ft4tfrMsT 

UMt iafofmftctra ni«c this tfMifo be «bie to prodyec io order to 

To ytimt fwrpMn of MAluatftoo te thou ^u«*ti«ms rtlotvt 

Iftiat iolorwrioo will tlie autflMcc «cctpt as cvldmcc rtiotcd to 
thft puipMt of tht ^•iuatlee? 


ASS£SSMEIiT 
IHStKCKaiT^ 


Vbol Undft of oftMftMoot Intrwoot* vili b« omt i^teprlot* to 
Mcort tli« lolorMCiM roqulrtd to tht dtcifof (Noro or 
critorlM rolorsKsd tato * quoaticmaftiroo * tetorvtcm • 
ohMrvocieu * rotlog oeoios - leg cliMta Mrr«ti¥t roporto) 


iUmiNISTRATIOK 
'DATES AND 


Duriof ^hmt oooth or oooths ohovld asoassMOt taka placa^ 
lAio vould ba cha ooat apprc^riato paraoa to coilact tha data? 
Who is raaponalbic for aatiiolog paraonsal aod dotaaf 


• 

DATA- 
ANALYSIS 
TECHHXQUES 


What kinds of acorei will h« opst ua«itfl Ifi prPvidiog the 
laforaaclo^ oaadad, at idantlfiad In thm putpoaa aod in 
tha doaiio? 

What kinda of data aaalyaia vlll ba ooat appropriatat 
Will outaide halp be required to dn the required analysis? 


HOIinORlliC 

PRCKIRAM 

ACTIVITIES 


Vh«t activities ere castral to tha.accoopliahinf of tht objectivea? 
Wh«t inforast^ioe aist be collected to accrapliah the purposes of 
the rvalust^ft»ti? 


DATES AND 
PERSOffKEL 


Who vill pcrforo tht oeDitorifig fuoctlotfT 

Bow frequeotl^f ouat tht ectivities for this objective be smitored? 
To whoo should the KooitorioR be reported? 


KEY 

REPORTIKC 
PATES 


Who vill ifktsrvieued to ensure that reporting dct»« M«t 

decisiofi or user requiroMots? ^ 

t 

wno «f»4^ vBCaDiABn repomng oesoitnes: ^ 


mo IS TO 
RECEIVE TRE 
REPOST(S) 

if- 


Wh«t diffcfcet eudiences vlll receive evaluatioo reports on this 
objective? ^ 

Have the questions IdcBrified bf the audiences during the iQltial 
daaigo step bean addressed in 'the evaluation report? 

Usee the purpoaes of tha eveluetion bees aecooplished? 


DETERNItlll^ 
UW THE DATA 
REPORTS WILL 
BE USED 


« 

What ectivitles heve been plaoacd to aoaore the oost effective 
use of the avsluation reporra? 



(California ntate Dfpnrtmt'nt ^■>f Kilumt ion , l^^ll) 



* Tot a suggested final report outline see Appendix 

!(]., 
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PROGRAM EVALOATIOH PLANnNC fORM 


■■ 








A»A4mwtmmim\ far EvaitlAtiOII 


• 


PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES 


m 




EViOUAXimi 
DESICM 


■J 




ASSESSMEMT 
INSTRUHEMTS 


• 




ADHINISTRAXI(»I 
DATES AMD 
PERSONNEL 


■ • 

• 




DATA - 

ANALYSIS 

TECHNIQUES 




4 


MONITORING 

PROGRAM 
■ACTIVITIES 






MONITORING 
DATES AMD 
PERSONNEL 






KEY . 

reportiik; 

DATES 




• 

• 


VBO IS TO . 
-RECEIVE THE ' 
REPORT (S) 


1 


• 

• 
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DEIERMIKING 
ms» THE DATA 
REPORTS WILL 
BE USED 
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APPSIDIX E 

Program GmXe and Objectives , 

a. Review and translate the goals and objectives of the program 

Into the langu€ige of the reader. 
Program Description 

a. Describe the popiilation participating in the program, 

b. State the length of the program with beginning and ending 
dates. 

c. Describe the significant activities, materials, and personnel 
used in the program. 

d. Note parts of the program that are unique. 
Program Evaluation Procedures 

a. Describe the design, instruments, and analyses which were 
used in evaluating the extent to which the stated objectives 
were accanplished. 

b. Tailor the language and teminojogy to the audience that is 
to receive the report. 

Program Accomplishments 

a. Describe the positive results of successful activities. 

b. Describe the marginal res'xlts of unsuccessful activities. 

c. Describe unanticipated outcomes and side effects that have 
been observed. 

d. Etophasize changes observed such as score gains, changes in 
attitudes Und behaviors. 

i ? 
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Prog ra a Evaluation Conclusions 

a# I^sent Jju^^^sents as to vl^ e^h objective was or was not met. 

b. Present alternative proposads for different approaches in 
those instances in which objectives were not realized. 

c. Present alternative proposals for improvements in those 
instances in which realized objectives could be surpassed in 
future programs - 

d. Draw summary statements on program effectiveness through a 
balanced review of successful and not-so-successful outcomes. 

e. Whenever possible, relate program effectiveness to program 
costs. 

Other Findings 

a. Report on the results of surveys, questionnaires, interviews, 
and other such data that may not fall under the heading of 
Program Acc<^T^'plishmentD , but are relevant to program outcomes:. 

b. Report on informal findings and conclusions drawn from in- 
formation assembled outside the framework of tho program 
evaluation, 

RecQgnmendations Related to the Trograjn and Frograjn Evaluation 
a. Recommend a preferred alternative for each new approach and 

improvement in the program which would lead to r^reater 

achievement of objectives in the future^. 
I), Suggest revisions in objectives and in affected prop;ram 

features, especially regardinf, those objectives that were 

not met^ 

c. Suggestl revisions in program evaluation desip;n, i nstrujnents , 

1^ /S'.? 



jialysest and procedures that can be applied to subsequent 
program evaluation efforts. 

(California State Dep€urtment of Education, 1977) 
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COORDINATOR'S GUIDE 



DESIGNING 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

V 

MODULE ^41 



March 1979 

Developed by the National Consortium on Competency-Based Staff Bevelopmunt, 
In cooperation with the American Institutes for Researoli, under support from 
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C(X3HDlKA:rOR*S ROLE ^ ,^ 

•i 

Your role as coordinator is crucial. In addition to the 
following general overview, you may find further study helpful. See 
references, page 1^. Your role may be thought of in four categories i 

Set the Tone 

Your behavior will be a model for participants. Be enthusiastic, 
cheerful, informal and behave in an open and democratic way. Recog- 
nize and promote the participants as self-directing and autonomous 
persons. Don^t make things deadly and boring. Inject humor into 
the activities and discussions. Let people Joke around some and have 
fun. On the other hand, make it clear that there is a very serious 
purpose behind it all. People should be relaxed, but alert, interested, 
and motivated. 

0 

Set the Pace 

Maintain the ri/^ht pace. If things hoc down, injcn:! some hiimur, 
ask some provocative questions, ^et a lively discussion going- Some 
sections can be curamarized orally to speed thin^:^, and this can be 
planned ahead. If things are going too fast and people are getting 
lost, slow it down, let them ask questions, spend time orally covering 
the points. Keep the fiov smooth at Junctures in the module — windin^^ 
up one activity with a satisfying resolution and easing jmrtici pants 
in-^plhe next. Take breaks as you sense they are needed. Be flex- 
ible in structuring activities adapting to individuals arid Dituation^ 
as needed. Regard times listed in the "Module Outline" ac flexible. 



Facilitate 

Stimulate participants to enquire. Enter into a process of 
joint 'discovery and questioning with the participants. Encourage 
discussion and interaction. Bring out the shy people. Don't let 
the aggressive ones dominate. Sense the feeling tone of the group. 
Provide support for those who may be experiencing a significant 
level of interpersonal discomfort. Seek out questions and uneasiness 
Get them into the open, talk them over, especicUcly at the beginning. 
Watch facial expressions and body langu€^;e. Be a trouble shooter. 
Spot problems and work them out. In short, act as a guide through 
the module, tout try not to Ret in the way. Git on your impulses. 
Avoid making a comment or observation until it will count in terms 
of group growth or change. 

Evaluate 

Make sui-e the, participants are headed in the right direction, 
nudge them that way when they* re not. Judf^o whetht-r they perform 
adequately in the activities. Keep a record of hov each participant 
does. In general, maintain the quality level of the workshop. 
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SP^IFZC fUSCTXONS: miOR TO WmSBOP 

1. Study the Module thoroughly- Be familiar with the participant 
materials and this Coordinator's Guide. Be clear about your own 
goals- Have a definite sense of purjxjse, 

2» Make sure aU needed materials are present Xr the workshop- 
This will include videotape equipanent, a blackboard and chalk, 
name tags» paper and pens, and so on- Leeum hov to operate 
equipment. 

3* Order videotape for use with Objective One. See Module, page 39 • 

U. Provide as comfortable a physical setting as possible. Check 
the physical facilities carefully before the workshop to de- 
termine if lighting, acoustics, noise control, ventilation and 
temperature are adequate. Make sure the physical facilities are 
adequate for comfort; coat racks, rest rooms, ash trays and no 
smoking areas* parking, traffic directions, 

5* Provide coffee and refreshments. Allow for socialising to occur. 

6» You may want to utilize the whole meeting room for climate 

setting. Use posters or displays and encourage participants to 
move around and change positions during the sessions. Flan for 
alternating periods of rest and work, talk and silence. 

7. When feasible, mail copies of the Module to participants for 
their study prior to the workshop. 
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SFH;IFIC FUSCnONS: AT THE 1«}BKSH0P 

1. Intrcduce yourself to participants. Briefly explain your 
background and the role you will play in the odule. 

2, Introduce participants to one another- One method, is to have 
participants introduce themselves (name, orgeuiization) and 
briefly state their reasons and goals for attending the workshop. 
Another method is to have p€irticipants divide into pairs to tell 
each other ^rtiy*they came to the workshop and what they boj^ to 
gain from it. Your goal is to create a more cohesive group. 

3* Establish time limits (lunch, when day ends) and schedule for 
the day, and do your best to stiek to thv.m. f3ee Module Outline 
in Guide, page 6 . 

Conduct Pre-Assessment Activity - tSoal Attainment Scaling, ooe 
Guide, page ?• 

5. Introduce the Module. Briefly Lay out the struct^e of the 
Module, Have participants read the Introduction (page one). 
Answer questions. 

6. Start participants on the text. Follow Guide for inctructionc 
and activities pertaining to each Objective. 

7. Conduct a Wrap-Up session. Your task^ here are to; 

a. Sujnmarize what has gone on and been accunplished . 

b. Resolve any unanswered questions. 

c. Point out sources for additional study. Go through the 
Reference section briefly, add any sources you know of. 
Mention any technical assistance available — ex^x^rts re- 
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lated to Module topics to partieipants migbt be 
• able to turn. ^ 
e. Conduct evaluation activities* See Guide, page 15. 
Throughout, observe hov things goj collect suggestions for ways 
to improve the Module. Keep a written account of these. 



MODULE OUTLTNt 



First U&v Schedule 
Module Goal and OJbJectives 
Introduction 
Pre-Assessment Activity 



10 min. 
15 Bin. 
k3 mn. 



Objective 1 

View videotape or read transcripts 
Lectiirette or read theories 
Complete vignette assessment form 

Objective II 

Introductory activity 
Study lecturette on model 

« 

Assessment activity 



Second Day Schedule 

Objective III 

Lecturette and read about programs 
Lecturette on program design steps 
Complete program pl€inning worksheet 

Objective IV 

Review program evaluation requirements 
Complete form 

Read program data categories 
Goal Attainment Scaling 



Summary and Evaluation 




Total 



30 min* 
70 min. 
20 min, 

20 min» 
1*5 min. 
1*5 min. 

320 min. 



Total 



U5 min. 
60 min. 
60 min. 

30 min. 
20 min. 
30 min. 
60 min. 
60 min. 

365 min# 



1. ^ sure to familiarize yoitf^lf coajpletely with this activity 
before using it. 

2. Give each participant a sheet of carbon paper to make a* copy of 
the GAS form. You can use this data to help individualize the 
vorkshop activities to meet participant learning goals and 
expectations. 

3. Particii»nt8 may need assisteaice in describing behaviors in 
specific, measureable , concrete, and clear terms to fit their 
goal. If this seems to be a general difficulty, the fqllowing 

€ 

\ 

Introductory Activity may be helpful • 

Introductory Activity ^ — ^ 

Read or describe to the group the following situation:" 
Suppose that an individual said to you that s/he wanted very 
much to be a good peu-ent. If you asked him/her what s/he would have 
do to be a good parent, that individual might say s/he would bank 
$25.00 a month for his/her son's education. On tlie other hand, you 
could suggest to the individual another behavioral outcome of being 
a good parent: instituting a family council in which the whole family 
would meet weekly for one hour, with each person— children as well 
as parents — free to raise issues for discussion. 

For the goal of '*being a good parent" think of what that n^ans 
in terms of actual behaviors* The objective is to define the be- > 
havjor so that anyone c_an see the behavior^ count the behavior, and 
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describe -^e aitaajiiim in i^tii^ tte t^^tavior o&cmi>a» 

i 

Now ask the group to coae up with more behavi^al indicators of 
being a good parent and write their suggestions on the board. 

Alternate examp le 

SupjKJse that an individual said to you that s/he wanted to ex- 
ercise more. If you asked him/her what s/he would be able to do as 
a jresult of an exercise program, s/he might say s/he would be able 
to Jog a mile. On the other hand, you could suggest to the indivi- 
dual another behavioral outcome of participating in an exercise pro- 
gram: doing 100 sitaps in five minutes. 

For the goal of '^exercising more" think of what that means in 
terms of actual behWiors. Does the individual vish to improve his/ 
her cardiovascular capacity, his/her mu8cv2dr "lexibility, his/her 
muscular strength? The objective is to define the behavior so that 
anyone* can see the b^ havior, count the behavior, and describe the 
situation in which the behavior occurs. 
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OBJEd'iyE: To apply concepts of adult career development to the prob- 
lems of clients , 

ACTIVrriES : 

1. View videotape showing vignettes of adult problems, or read 
vignettes pages k2^U9. 

2. Read descriptions of six perspectives on adult career de- 
velopment. (Module coordinators may choose to present a 
lecture based on the material in the text.) 

3. Review vignettes. 

EVALUATION : Apply the concepts of adult career development presented in 
the six adult career development theories, by using the 
Vignette Rating. Form to indicate the two issues (out of six) 
that are most obviously mani tested in each vignette, 

INSTRUCTIONS TO MODULE COOROmTORS : 

1. . If you have the videotape^ begin Objective One by ^;nowing 
it. If you do not have a videotape, br-rin witii the 
theories and then have participants read the vir;nelte 
transcripts^ at the end of Objective Onf>. 
Have part i<*i points rend the text mat*^^riai on theories 
(preferably before the workshop session), or f^ive a 
L)rier lecture on .the nuiterial. 
3. 'Jununarize the main elen^onts of *?ac}i ther^ry in group 
discussion. 

Keati the vignette transcripts. 
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Have participant a complete the Vignette Rating Form. 
Assess each participant's ability to apply concepts 
by con5)aring the participant's con5>leted Vignette 
Rating Form (Appendix A) with the sample form. Do 
this by having participants exchange forms with one 
another. Completion of this objective will be obtained 
through 75 percent rate of participant match with 
sample form. » 




OBJECTIVE TWO 

OBJECTIVE: To d^onstrate basic skills In assessing organisational 
needs • 

ACTIVITIES: 

1. Engage in introductory activity • 

2. Study four-part model for needs assessment. 
3* Complete assessment activity. 

EVALUATION: Analyze needs assessment data using model guidelines, 
and design an organizational needs assessment plan* 

^" ^ HUCTIONS TO MODULK COORDINATORS : 

1. After the small groups have reported their plans, list 
the plans on the board and use the variety of technioues 
as a starting point to introduce the area of needs 
assessment. Categorize the needs that emerge in three 
main columns: individual needs, decision-makers' needs, 
and organizational needs. 

2. For the assessmenf^activity , emj^hasize thnt the f^roup 
should be considering ste^ .s needed to collect the needed 
data for a complete needs assessment - not that they 
should be able to describe the data at this point. 
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OBJECTIVE THREE 

OBJECTIVE: To outline a plan for a career development program to be 
implemented, in a business /industrial setting. 

ACTIVITIES: 

1. head uescriptions of actual programs* 

2. Review program design considerations. 

3. Complete a Program Planning Worksheet. 

EVALUATION: Design a strategy /rationale/plan for "selling" the program 
to the organization'.^ management, 

INSTRUCTIONS TO MODULj;: COOKDINATQKS : 

1. After discussing the actual programs, have the partici- 
pants share with the /^iroup their knowieUpe of additionaj. 
prop;rajii3 with which thi^y are fftmiliar, 

<\ Have partic iprints complete llie activitiori, all of 
whic)i fire Gc»ir-oxplruiatory ♦ 
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OBJECTIVE: 



ACTIVITIES ' 



EVALUATION : 



OBJECTIVK IV 
EVAIAJATIHG PRCX3RAI4S 



Outline a program evaluation plan 



Keviev program evaluation requirements, complete 
requirements forn. 

Read description of program date categories. 
Complete post Goal Attainment Scaling Form. 



Design a tentative program evaluation plan speciiyin 
three strategies/techniques and now tne infomation 
provided can be used. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO MODULE COQKDINATOR^ 



Emphasize the n^essity for .inte^^rat j np; evaluation 
into total program desi^^i. 

For Activity i - list some of the fuiticipated data 
collection procedures on the board. After describinr 
data collection categories on paf^er, , back to 

the list on the boai d and get the group to determine 
which procedures fall under what cateF,ory. 
Goal attainment scaling is outlined in text in a otep 
by-step process. Leaders should go through it once. 



REFSRE3JCKS 

This is not a complete reference* list, but rather a 
few of the texts ve have found heipfuJ. . 

Finkel, Coleman. Professional Guide to Cuccessful Meetin^,s . Boston 
Herman Pub. Co., 1976. 

The chapter on the meet Inp; onvironment may be especially 
helpful, including such information as room color, size, 
seating, and the happy re^jistrant. 

Ingalls, Jotih D. A Trainer ' s Guide ^ to Andraf:or>y - Washington, D,C.: 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, anu Welfare, ls>f:^. 

The author has brought together the new concepts and 
techniques of adult ^educ at ion and shown how they can be 
applied to the trainln^^ of those who help adul.ts loarn. 

Miller, Krnest C. (imI.). Conference Iicadership . New York: Jimerican 
MaTia^jement Assn., Inc., 197P. 

This manual ^as developed to L;erye as u traininfT text in 
conference leadership. It offerij some of the most iini- 
versally accepted princljrles in the conduct of planned 
group discussions, 

Schindler-Rainnian, Kva imd Honuld Mjipitt. Taking YoiarJ ^ eet in f- ;s Out 
of the Pol drums . La .iolla: ilniverjity Associates, Inc., 197Y* 
The authors Jiave assembl'^i rer,OLirces to stimulate your 
own iniiOvtit Ion*; iri workshop plannin/^/ lead as well tw. 

optional strate/ues for ycm to adapt to your own style. 
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SAMPLE EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 



On the next five pages are two sample instruments, the Module Performance 
Record and the Evalua^tion Questionnaire for Staff Development Workshops . You 
may wish to use thesji instruments to gather information for evaluating any 
workshop'in whis^j^^u administer this module, and for making decisions about 
future workshops. The Module Performance Record (MPR) is a form for tallying 
participants' achievanent of objectives. The Evaluation Questionnaire seeks 
participants' opinions on four dimensions: (1) perceived value of the 
workshop; (2) effects of participating in the workshop; (3) role and 
performance of the coordinator; and (4) recommended improvements in the 
workshop. As it now stands, the questionnaire should take participants 
10-20 minutes to complete. You, as module coordinator, should complete 
the -MPR jrm based upon the results of the postassessment or other 
evidence supplied by participants. If you duplicate the Evaluation 
Questionnaire for participants to complete, we suggest you print it as 
a- four page booklet. 
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riATIOKAL CQNSOimUtt ON COMPETENCY^^SEO STAFF DEVELOPWENr 

MODULE PERFORMANCE RECORD 



IWJU TITLE: ■ ■ — 

WORKSHOP DATES: : 

WORKSHOP COORDINATOR{S): ' 



^ Participants' Names 
1 pnaDeui ca i ly j 

■ 


- OBJECTIVES 

(Place a check ( mark for each 
objective achieved. ) 


1 


2 


3 ■ 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1. 
















2. 














' 


3. 
















4. 
















5. 
















6. 
















7. 
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10. ' 
















n. 


1 


1 












12. 












• 




13. 
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' c ' 

ID. 
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NATIONAL CONSORTIUM ON C0WPETENCY-8ASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOPS 



Your responses to the brief questions in this booklet will help 
us evaluate the workshop you just completed and make decisions 
regarding future workshops. Please take 10-20 minutes to answer 
honestly and thoughtfully. You need not sign your name, but we 
do need your help. Please answer each question. Thank you. 



Name (Optional ) 
^todu^e Title . 



Date 



A. General Issues Related to the Workshop 

Respond by checking the colunm (A, B, C, D, or of the statement which best 
expresses your feeling or opinion on each item i. the following list. If none 
of the possible choices precisely represents your view, pick the one that coiros 
closest. 



STATEMENTS 


Column A 


Column B 


Co 1 umn C 1 Col umn D 1 Co 1 umn E 


I 

strongly 


'i ■ . 

agree 


disagree! strongly 


I don't 
know. I 
have no 
basis for 
answering. 


agree 






di sagree 




i 
1 






\ 


:i ' 1 


}. I' «OMld ^ VLiiiMiid *J^^% mcrxw99 nfyon* tit*. 


i 


1 










... . - - . - ^ . . . 

: 1 






i ■ 




; txs«r«fnct4 It 'fuc m •f*ucv'# %f*^z --w ^rtinafl. 




i. TTttS OQttif flue 3* '^rOrtO. 


1 j ■ 


in lit Ctfardlnicsr «u m liiac 'tnit 4Qfti.-ta9. 


r ' ' 


to. Tfm iaor^n^t9r «tf ^mim. 


1 \ ^ H 


11. It* Cfl0f«lR«C9r «M :oar*y sninfiM. 


i ■ 




12. 7^ CMrni^i»r «•« :ffir m vrt soidc. 


' K 






U. ?H i«Gifl<i icrYtcifff Iff inif 4«f«inofl ••f*? ;^J^ ^^s^jI 
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. Pliease list and briefly describe up to three major positive changes that 
you have experienced in your knowledge, attitudes, or skills because of 
this workshop. Continue on the back of this -booklet if necessary. If you 
did not expeHence any positive changes, please check the appropriate space. 

There were -o positfve changes. 



C. Please list and briefly describe any negative effects you have experienced 
because of this workshop. Continue on the back of this booklet if necessary 
If you did not experience any negative effects, please check the appropriate 
space. 

There were no negative effects. 




Please list and briefly describe any improvements vou anticipafe In vour 
career guidance program as a result of this worksnoo. Continue on the back 
of this booklet if necessary. If you don't expect any improvements as a 
result of this worksttop, please check the appropriate space. 

^ <^0"'t expect ciny Improvements in my career guidance program 

as a result of this workshop. 



Please list and briefly describe any other conments on this workshop, 
criticisms of it, or suggestions you have for improving 1t. We are especially 
interested in your ideas on topics or activities that should receive more or - 
less a^i^sis. Contimie on tiie back of this page if necessary* 



NATItm CONSORTIIM COMPETENCY -BASED STAFF OEVELOPMEHT RESOURCES 
Nodules 1-12 comprise a series on Develoolnq.Xonyrehenslve Career 

1. Career Development Theory 

Barbara Sanderson and Carolyn Helllwell 

2. Program Developinent Model J 
Charles Dayton and H. B. Gelatt 

3. Assessing Desired Outcomes 
Charles Dayton 

4. Assessing Current Status 
Phyllis OuBois 

5. Establishing Program Goals 
Charles Dayton 

6. Specifying Student Performance Objectives 
Laurie Harrison 

7. Selecting Alternative Program Strategies 
H. B. Gelatt 

8. Specifying" Process Objectives 
Barbara Pletcher 

9. Developing Propram Staff 
Barbara Pletcher 

10. Trying Out Activities and Monitoring Early Implementat ion Efforts 
Steven M. Jung 

11. Conducting Summative Evaluation (Cost- Impact Studies) 
Jean Wolman 

12. Communicating Evaluation Results 
Sarah Roberts 

The remaining modules address other competencies necessary for 
providing cwnprehens i ve career guidance. 

13. Utilizing Strategies for Adult Guidance 
Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy Schlossberg 

14. Designing Programs for Adult Guidance 
Zandy Leibowitz and Nancy Schlossberg ^ 

15. Providing Life/Career Planning for Women and Girls 
Janice M. Birk 

16. Providing Career Guidance for Young Women 
Pamela G. Colby -^^^ 



17, Enhancing Understanding of Students with Physical Disabilities 
Suf^n L. McBa>n 

ta. Helping Sttrdgnts Explore Work end lelstire Qgtfons 
Pamela 6. Colby 

19. Planning a Career Resource Center 

Robert A. Wood. Neal Rogers, and Clella Klinge 



20, Developing People Relationship Cofflpetencies for Career Resource 
Center Technicians 

Jill Paddick and Dale Oobson 

21, Developing Facility Maintenance Competencies for Career Resource 
Center Technicians 

Clarence Jotmson 

22, Plannvng Pre- Employment Programs' 
Joycd^Fielding and Marvin Fielding 

'23. Conducting Job Development Programs 

Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding ^ 

24. Conducting Job Placement Programs 
Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 

25. Conducting Follow-Up and Follow-Through Programs 
Jtjyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 

26. Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Goals ^ 

• . Juliet V. Miller, Garry R. Walz. and Libby Benjamin 

/ 27. Imaging Futuristic Career Guidance Programs 

Juliet V. Miller, Garry R.-Walz, and Llijby Benjamin 

28. Using Change Agent Skills to Manage Career Guidance Program Development 
Juliet V. Miller • 

29. Using Change Agent Skills to Manage Career Guidance Program Implementation 
Juliet V. Miller 

30. Developing Effective Public ReTations 
Norman C. Gysbers 

31. Developing and Co nducting In-Service Programs \ 
AT Stilie? : 

32. Providing Leisure Information In the Career Resource Center 
Ron Klein and Robert Swan 

f 

33. , Developing Career Center Resources for Faculty Use 
' Marlene Fredricksen and Robert Swan 

34 . P roviding Career Guidance in a Group Setting 

* Perry Samuels 
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35. Personalizing Career Guidance Assessment Information Through 
Grrup Counseling 

<toe Ulttmer and^Larry C. Loesch f 

36. CUrifying and Articulating Individual Values and Skills for 
Career Planning 
Jerald R. Forster 

37. Helping Pa' - gnts to Help Adolescents in Career Explor'hti'on 
Janice M. Birk ^ — — - 

38. Helping Young Adults Make the School -to-Work Transition 
Sherri Johnson, C. D. Johnson, and Niel Carey 

39. HelpinqQhe Comniunity Help Students with Career Development 
Ricnaro Lutz and Jim Crook 

40. Es tablishing Conrounity- Based Employment Programs 
Ellen A. Stewart 

\ . 41 . Designinc " r eer Development Programs for Business and Industry 
Zandy Lei^^.. tz and Nancy Schlossberg 

42. Developing Coping Skills for Career-Related Changes 
Phil Abrego and Lawrence Bcammer — - 

43. Helping Peca^e with Preretirement Planning— An Introduction 

Garry R. Wai% Libby Benjamin. Helen L. Mamarchev, and Beverly Pritchett 

44. Counseling Nee/s of the Older Adult 
Patricia Cook and Ellen Stewart 

45. Special iziQiT Career Guidance Strategies for Use with Ethnic Minorities 
wijodroe H". Parker and Roderick J. McDavis 

46. Using. Self .Awareness and Effective Communication for Helping Ethnic 
Minorities with Career Guidance 

Roderick J. McDavis and Wocdroe M. Parker 

47. Helping Elementary School Students Develop Decision-Making Skills 
Lee Winocur 

48. Consulting in the Area of Career Guidance 
Tom Quinn 

49. Planning Collaborative Career Guidance Projects 
• Larry C. Loesch and Joe Wittmer 

jSlk, 50.' Becoming Resource Resourceful 

*W Garry R. Wal2,,Libt)y Benjamin, Helen L. Mamarchev, and Beverly Pritchett 

51 . Making Change Happen: Learning a' Systematic Model for Change 
Uibby Benjamin and Garry R. Walz 

52, Making Change Happen: Overcoming Barriers to Change 
.Libby Benjamin and Garry R. Walz 
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Th^i National Consortium -has also produced a catalog of competency- oased 
prograns and lists of desirable competencies for providing comprehensive 
ctr^r guidance. 

53. Competency-togd Education for Guidance and Counseling Personnel ; 
'^ A Catalog of Programs and Competencies—Second Edition 

Susan L.McBa In, Compiler ^ 
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